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Taylor,  Allen  H. 


u— 


THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


DELAY  AN  MAN  HEARD  GETTYSBURG  SPEECH 


Allan  H.  Taylor,  Delavan,  seen  at  right 
with  his  wife  on  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  several  years  ago,  heard  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  deliver  the  Gettysburg 
speech.  He  was  a  lad  of  13  at  the  time, 
and  a  captain  of  the  army  was  quartered 
at  his  fathers'  farm.  He  attended  a  pri- 
vate school,  and  when  it  was  announced 
Lincoln  would  speak,  his  teacher  insisted 
all  the  pupils  attend.  He  lived  four  miles 
from  Gettysburg,  and  went  in  for  the  day 
with  his  cousin,  November  19,  1863.  Boy- 
like, he  paid  little  attention  to  the  speeches 
but  he  remembers  there  was  little  applause 
for  the  President.  Four  years  later  he 
came  to  Illinois.  He  has  been  a  merchant 
there  for  36  years.  He  has  several  relics 
from  Gettysburg,  shown  below,  a  saber 
which  he  found  in  a  tree,  a  piece  of  shell, 
a  small  cannon  ball,  and  three  bullets,  one 
of  them  one  of  the  famous  poison  bullets 
used  by  a  Louisiana  regiment. 


Taylor,  Allen  H. 


■ 
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DELAVAN  MAN  WHO 


ADDRESS  IS  84 

(Photo  on  Picture  Page) 

Delavan,  111.,  Feb.  10.— On  Febru- 
ary 14th,  Allen  H.  Taylor,  one  of 
Delavan's  oldest  residents  and  one 
of  the  very  few  remaining  persons 
•who  heard  President  Lincoln  deliver 
his  Gettysburg  address,  will  cele- 
brate his  84th  birthday. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Anna  Taylor,  was  born  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1850,  where  he 
spent  his  early  life,  coming  to  the 
vicinity  of  Delavan  in  1867,  where 
he  worked  on  the  farm  of  Daniel 
Brown  for  12  years.  One  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  trip  to  Illinois  was 
the  changing  of  the  "shin  plasters" 
or  state  money  to  "green  backs," 
the  national  money,  in  order  to  go 
from  one  state  to  the  other.  On 
Nov.  17,  1880,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Eva  Bailey,  and  they  have  re- 
sided in  Delavan  their  entire  mar- 
ried life.  For  many  years  Mr.  Tay- 
lod  was  engaged  in  the  clothing 
business,  being  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Trone  and  Taylor,  'Clothing, 
Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,"  until 
1916  when  he  retired  from  active 
business.  Mr.  nd  Mrs.  Taylor  are 
the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Harding  of  Dresden,  O., 
and  Miss  Anne  at  home. 

Just  13  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  Gettysburg  address,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor remembers  it  well,  as  does  he 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  home 
at  that  time  was  on  the  field  of  that 
famous  battle,  nd  a  souhern  bat- 
tery of  six  guns  was  located  just 
about  150  feet  from  the  front  door 
of  the  house.  Although  the  Taylor 
family  were  republicans  and  sup- 
porters of  the  north,  Allen,  as  chil- 
dren will,  made  friends  with  the 
captain  of  the  battery  and  with  sev- 
eral of  the  company.  He  and  the 
captain  were  lying  under  a  shade 
tree  when  the  firing  started  on  the 
first  of  those  three  terrible  days, 
and  the  army  of  the  north  got  a 
line  on  that  particular  battery.  The 
captain  kept  the  boy  with  him,  pro- 
tected'by  a  large  rock  during  the 
shooting  and  until  their  retreat. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  in  very  good  health 
for  one  of  his  years,  active  on  his 
feet  and  takes  great  interest  in  all 
the  topics  of  the  day. 


TAYLOR,   MRS.   B.   D, 


MRS.   E.   *D.     TAYLOR'S    REMINISCENCES. 

Began    at    Sulem    in   1833    When    Lincoln 
Was  "Bis:  Abe,"  the  Wrestler. 

Mendota,  III.,  Feb.  7.— [Editor  of  The 
Sunday  Tribune.] — When  I  first  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln,  or  "Big  Abe"  as  he  was  then  fa- 
miliarly called,  it  was  in  the  little  Town  of 
Saiem,  two  miles  from  Petersburg,  a  town  of 
about  equal  importance,  where  my  late  hus- 
band, Col.  E.  D.  Taylor,  and  I  resided  at  that 
time.  His  figure,  from  its  angularity  and 
great  height,  was  of  itself  attractive,  though 
his  clothing  gave  evidence  of  innumerable 
patchings  without  regard  to  matching  the 
original  material  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Yet  there  was  a  stamp  of  manhood  about  him 
that  inspired  the  desire  of  knowing  who  he 
was  and  of  asking  who  is  that? 

In  those  days — about  1832 — with  our  ex- 
tensive surroundings  and  limited  acquaint- 
ance everybody  wanted  to  know  who  every- 
body else  was  and  what  their  business  was, 
and  of  course  I  did  not  want  to  prove  an  ex- 
ception. So  my  query  on  this  occasion 
brought  forth  this  reply:  "That  is  young 
Lincoln,  the  fellow  who  was  set  upon  the 
other  day  by  Link  Morison  for  saving  little 
Johnson  from  a  sound  thrashing  just  because 
he  was-  too  small  to  resist,  but  Lincoln 
thrashed  the  big  bully  till  he  caved  and  ran. 
For  a  living  he  does  any  kind  of  work  he  can 
get,  from  rail-splitting  to  carrying  a  survey- 
or's chain,  and  when  he  has  nothing  better  to 
do  he  just  reads  law."  (By  the  way,  I  after- 
wards found  that  it  was  my  husband  who 
first  persuaded  Lincoln  to  study  law,) 

In  those  days  the  surroundings  ot  Salem 
and  Petersburg  were  principally  settled  by  a 
class  who  regarded  physical  prowess  of  far 
greater  importance  than  mental  culture  or 
educational  accomplishments,  and  young 
Lincoln,  having  worsted  the  bully  of  local 
celebrity  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  was  the 
chief  one  whose  ambition  it  was  considered 
the  most  desirable  to  check.  Wrestling  was 
much  in  vogue  and  the  contests  for  strength 
and  skill  wTere  numerous,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly degenerated  into  a  fistic  encounter,  and  as 
I  used  afterwards  to  hear  when  those  subjects 
for  want  of  better  were  talked  about  "Big 
Abe"  seldom  came  out  second  best  in  the  en- 
counters, thereby  obtaining  much  local 
notoriety  and  an  equal  amount  of  respect. 

I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  it 
was  in  1834  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  my  hus- 
band were  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  ws 
removed  from  Petersburg  to  Springfield. 
Lincoln  followed  us  a  year  or  so  later,  and 
though  differing  in  politics  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
my  husband  ware  very  close  personal  friends. 

In  Springfield  we  used  to  have  many  social 
gatherings,  and  there  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Miss  Todd,  and  she  and  I  became 
great  friends.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  very 
attractive  manners, though  considered  haughty 
by  some,  especially  on  first  acquaintance. 
She  was  vivacious  and  accomplished,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  fluency  in  French  which  was 
regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  an  education 
in  those  days,  and  few  parties  were  consid- 
ered au  fait  at  which  Miss  Todd  was  not  pres- 
ent. She  was  very  small  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  who  used  often  to  remark  after 
they  were  married  :  "  Here  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  us." 

I  remember  much  more  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by 
hearing  my  husband  talk  of  him  than  from 
any  personal  recollections  of  my  own.  A 
few  years  ago  an  English  gentleman 
asked  my  husband  why  the  so- 
briquet     ot       rail-splitter        was        applied 


to  Lincoln,  and  how  was  it  that  ne  nrst  came 
into  prominence.  To  the  first  question  my 
husband  replied  that  Lincoln  was  born  of 
poor  parents  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana 
and  that  during  his  youth  he  had  but  very  lit- 
tle schooling  and  was  employed  in  .the  sever- 
est agricultural  labor.  When  he  removed  to 
Illinois  he  with  another  man  performed  the 
feat  of  splitting  3,000  rails  in  a  single  day, 
which  gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  1844,  when  he  stumped 
the  State  for  Mr.  Clay,  the  then  Presidential 
candidate,  that  he  became  politically  popular; 
for  while  Clay  was  defeated  Lincoln's  canvass 
secured  his  election  to  Congress  two  years 
later,  when  he  voted  against  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  when  the  new  Republican 
party  was  formed  in  1854  he  was  recognized 
as  its  leader. 

It  was  in  Salem  that  Mr.  Lincoln  laid  the 
nucleus  of  his  education  and  he  was  assisted 
in  it  gratuitously  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Green.  After  his  election  to  the  Presidency 
Mr.  Green  called  on  him  in  Washington  and 
the  President  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  After 
some  conversation  and  a  stroll  through  the 
White  House  they  went  into  Mr.  Chase's  pri- 
/ate  office.  The  President  said:  "Mr. 
Chase,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
Green  from  Illinois." 

Mr.  Chase  merely  bowed,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, noticing  it,  said  with  a  degree  of 
warmth:  "Mr.  Chase,  I  want  you  to  get  up 
and  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Green;  he  was  my 
grammar- master  and  my  friend,  and  I  never 
forget  my  friends." 

Mr.  Chase  obeyed,  and  was  affable  for  the 
remainder  o£  the  visit.  Notwithstanding  thoii: 
political  differences  Mr.  Lincoln  and  my  hus- 
band always  remained  warm  lriends,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  which  ex- 
plains itself: 

Col.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Chicago— My  Dear  Col.  Dick  : 
I  have  iong  determined  to  make  public  the  ori- 
gin of  the  greonback  and  tell  the  world  that  it 
is  one  of  Dick  Taylor's  creations.  You  had 
always  been  friendly  to  ma,  and  when 
troublous  times  fell  on  us  and  my  shoulders, 
though  broad  and  willing,  were  weak  and  my- 
self surrounded  by  circumstances  and  such  peo- 
ple that  I  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  then  I  said  in 
my  extremity:  "I  will  send  for  Col.  Taylor;  he 
will  know  what  to  do."  I  think  it  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862,  on  or  about  the  16th,  that  I  did  so. 
You  came  and  I  said  to  you:  "What  can 
we  do?"  Said  you;  "Why,  issue  Treasury 
notes  bearing  no  inte  rest,  printed  on  the  best 
banking  paper.  Issue  enough  to  pay  off  the 
army  expenses  and  declare  it  legal  tender." 
Chase  thought  it  a  hazardous  thing,  but  we  final- 
ly accomplished  it  and  gave  to  the  people  of  this 
republic  the  greatest  blessing  they  ever  had— 
their  own  paper  to  pay  their  own  debts  It  is  due 
to  you,  the  father  of  the  present  greenback,  that 
the  people  should  know  it,  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  making  it  known.  How  many  times 
have  I  laughed  at  you  telling  me  plainly  that  I 
was  too  lazy  to  be  anything  but  a  lawyer.  Yours 
truly,  A.  Lincoln,  President. 

When  I  last  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  it  was  at  an 
ovation  tendered  him  in  Chicago.  The  re- 
ception was  held  in  the  Treinont  House, 
and  when  my  husband  and  I 
went  to  pay  our  respects  he  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  were  together  aud  he  recogniz- 
ing us  exclaimed:  "Well,  my  dear  old 
friends,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  both  here  "  ;  and  placing  his  hand  on 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  shoulder  said,  laughingly: 
"  Here  is  the  long  and  short  of  us  "  ;  and  then 
I  knew  for  sure  it  was  they. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a  genial  and 
whole-souled  man.  Affable  and  kind  to  all, 
no  matter  in  what  station  of  life,  and  as  he 
never  forgot  his  friends  he  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  them.  His  memory  should  be 
revered  while  a  vestige  of  patriotism  remains 
in  an  American  heart.  He  was  a  man  among 
men,  and  our  glorious  Union  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  we  look  upon  his  like  again.  There 
is  no  monument  that  hands  could  erect  too 
worthy  of  the  remains  of  the  noble  Lincoln. 
Mes.  E.  D.  Tayloe. 


TAYLOR,   GEORGE  H. 
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VETERAN  SHOWS 
UNITED  NATION 
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Department  Leader 
of  Grand  Army  Sees 
;    No  Sectionalism 

touchStribute  ; 

TO  WAR  LEADER: 

■ * i 

Colonel  Pierce  Gives 

Gettysburg  Address ; 

Effectively 

i 

By   SAMUEL  B.   COVEY  i 

"It  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  fought  for  the 
Union  in  1861-65  to  know  that  the 
country  we  fought  for  now  is  thor- 
oughly united,"  said  George  H 
Taylor  of  Mount  Vernon,  depart-  ' 
ment  commander  of  the  G  A  R  ' 
m  his  address  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dinner    of    the    Abraham    Lincoln 

^feTening.^    ""    P°WerS    Hotcl 


There   is  no  North  or  South  or  ' 
it  or  West — we  are  known  only 
the  world  as  the  United  States 
America.     It   is   a  solace   to  us  ' 
o   must   soon   join   those    of   our  i 
nrades    who    have    gone    before 
know  that  wc  will  leave  this  be- 
ed  nation   of  ours  one   and  un- 
ided." 

Commander  Taylor  was  one  of  a 

ire   of    Civil    War   veterans    who 

ended  the  dinner,  and  it  was  to  '< 

>,m  and  Lincoln,  the  great  eman- 

jator,  that  the  assemblage  of  250 

n    and    women,    most    of    them. 

mbers  of  patriotic  organizations 

it     originated     from     the     tradi- 

tis  of  the  Civil  War,  paid  sincere 

d    eloquent    tribute. 

Recites   Gettysburg   Address 

ol.    Samuel    C.    Pierce,    the    last 

vivor  of  his  post  and  for  more 

n    half    a    century    a    leader    in 

G.   A.   R.   ranks,   gave   a  touch 

pathos    to    the    occasion    as    he 

^ited   Lincoln's   immortal   Gettys- 

'rg    address    while    the    spotlight 

ayed   upon   a   marble   bust  of   its 

ithor. 

Colonel    Pierce    related    that    he 

jcast   his    first   vote    for   Lincoln    in 

1861,    met    him    in    February,    1862, 

when  he  passed  through  Rochester 

on  his  way  to  Washington  for  his 

Inauguration,    and    a    few    months 

ater  passed   before   him   in   review 

vith  his  regiment  enroute  to  meet 

he  great  crisis. 

The  principal  tribute  to  Lincoln 
md  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army 
vas  paid  by  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Hanley 
t>f  Perry,  a  member  of  the  New 
fork  State  Assembly  and  a  veteran 
if  both  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
(Vorld    War. 

'  "If  it  had  not  been  for  the  G.  A. 
R.  men,  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
fight  in  1861-65,  we  would  not  have 
had  any  government  to  fight  for  in 
1898  or  in  1917-18,"  he  said. 

Lincoln's    Fame    Secure 

After  reviewing  Lincoln's  rise 
from  obscurity  to  the  presidency, 
the  speaker  referred  briefly  to 
attempts  being  made  by  certain 
writers  to  drag  the  martyrd  presi- 
dent from  his  pedestal  in  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 

'They  shot  him,  but  they  could 
not  bury  him,"  said  the  speaker. 
"He  towers  tonight  the  one  supreme 
figure  of  modern  .times." 

Mr.  Hanley  laid  stress  on 
Lincoln's  outstanding  virtues  of 
tolerance,  his  sense  of  honor,  his 
mercy  and.^his  love  of  mankind. 

Brief  ^dresses  also  were  deliv- 
ered bW  Theodore  C.  Cazeau,  past 
national  commander  of  the  Sons  of 
Uniofi  Veterans;  Mrs.  Frances 
■nihan,  of  the  Auxiliary;  Fred 
Barnard  of  Utica,  department 
commander  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans;  Miss  Bertha  Utley,  de- 
partment president  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Union  Veterans;  Mrs.  Mary 
Kryger,  department  president  of 
the  Auxiliary;   Mrs.  Eleanor  Litch- 


field,  department  president  of  the 
Women's  Relief  Corps,  and  Miss 
Celeste  D.  Gentieu,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Auxiliary. 

Entertainment  features  were  sup- 
plied by  Miss  Gladys  Whitmore 
Dart,  harpist,  and  George  Frank, 
baritone.  Rev.  William  A.  Hal- 
lock  gave  the  invocation,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Shay.  Intro- 
ductory remarks  were  made  by 
Henry  A.  Close,  president  of  the 
association.  Kendrick  P.  Shedd 
waa   toastmaster,- 


Taylor,  J.  T. 


His  company  tore  down  secessionist  flag" 


§ 


Capt.  J.  T.  Taylor:  My  father 
was  a  military  man  and  before  the 
Civil  war  he  was  the  militia  officer 
for  the  community  in  which  we  lived. 
I  was  following  in  his  footsteps  and 
had  a  well-drilled  company  of  boys, 
i  When  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
through  Cincinnati  my  company  was 
designated  as  guard  for  the  train 
while  it  was  passing  through. 
Across  the  river  in  Kentucky  was  a 
settlement  of  secessionists  and  they 
used  to  come  over  to  hold  Demo- 
cratic meetings  in  our  town.  One 
time  they  erected  a  hickory  pole  in 
the  town  and  flew  a  flag  on  it.  My 
company  got  together,  decided  that 
that  was  an  insult  and  the  next 
night  that  flagpole  came  down.  Its 
downfall  occurred  about  midnight. 
There  wasn't  the  publicity  about  the 
proceedings  in  taking  it  down  that 
there  was  in  erecting  it.  A  rebel 
sympathizer  who  lived  across  the 
river  had  a  boat  which  he  named 
"Jeff  Davis."  He  used  to  trade  on 
our  side  and  the  second  time  he 
came  over  with  that  boat  it  was  fill- 
ed with  straw,  fire  applied  to  the 
straw  and  the  boat  sent  down  the 
river.  We  told  the  owner  that  it 
was  a^case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. \£-  (3-uku^vvU,  ^£*5> 
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LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATE 
j?f CALLED   BY   ANGEUWV 

■ ___—  - —  There  a: 


As  though  it  were  but  yesterday 
Mrs.  Martha  L.  Upsonjrayjgr^SQ- 
yeaT^iTr^ia^^TlhTkosslyn 

TTotel  remembers  one  of  the  great- 
SfthS  of  her  childho^  when 
she  shook  hands  with  Abr^rn 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A  Douglas 
When  they  went  to  debate  on  the 
eamnus  at  Knox  College,  Gales- 
S^L,  where  she  lived  seventy- 
nve  years  before  she  came  here  to 
make  her  home  five  years  ago. 

"Just   before     the     debate,"    she 
I  said    "my   father   took  me   up   to 
S  Mr    Lincoln.     I  can   see  bis 
Sle  smile   just   as  plainly  as   if 
f  had  happened  only  yesterday  as 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder 
and  told  me  that  I  had  a  pretty  good 
father  to  bring  me  there  to  hear 
Douglas  and  him  speak.    His  great 
kindliness  and  his  interest  ^chil- 
dren remain  in  my  memory  as  the 
most  outstanding  things  about  him. 
In  spite  of  her  years,  Mrs.  Taylor 
does  not     allow     her     style  to  be 
cramped,   and  among   other  young 
and  modern  ideas,  she  is  decidedly 
air-minded.    She  flew  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   about    a   year    ago    and   she 
,  thinks  flying  is  wonderful,  but  she 
|has  decided  that     she     will     wait 
until  she  is  a  little  older  before  she 
does  much  more  of  it.    She  believes 
I  she   is   too   young   for   it   right   at 
present, 

I  "I  believe  it's  a  good  thing  to 
have  some  age  on  you,"  she  says, 
"for  then  you  appreciate  life  more 
and  get  a  great  deal  more  from  it. 
On  the  other  hand  a  person  is  just 
as  old  or  just  as  young  as  he  makes 
himself  and  I  keep  myself  young  by 
keeping  my  mind  young.  I  read 
everything  I  can  lay  my  hands  on, 
I  keep  up  with  current  events  and 
I  learn  what  I  can  about  every  new 
invention  and  idea  that  is  made 
public.  Of  course  we  get  old  and 
disabled  if  we  fret  and  worry  and 
think  about  this  pain  and  that  ache. 
I  just  believe  in  concentrating  on 
pleasant,  things   and   trying   to  do 


kindly  things  for  people  There  are 
manv  very  good  people  in  tnis 
wS  anyway,  and  it  helps  to  make 


Mrs.  Martha  L.  Upson  1&y]W 

me  happy  and  to  forget  about  my- 
X  just ;  to  know  that  and  to  enjoy 
tne  good  people  whom  I  know  and 
who  are  my  friends. 


I 


< 
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Taft,    Dr.    Charles 


OLD  DIARY  DESCRIBES 
MURDER  OF  LINCOLN 


Attending   Doctor's    Notebook 

Bares   Details  of  Assassina* 

tion  68  Years  Ago  Tonight, 


PHILADELPHIA,  April  14  iff-).— 
Sixty-nine  years  ago  tonight  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  assassinated  in 
Ford's  theater,  Washington. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  was 
Dr.  Charles  Taft,  who  attended  the 
martyred  President  until  death,  and  k 
his    diary   tells   anew   the   story   of  f 
that  fateful  night. 

The  notebook,  which  recently 
came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  A. 
S.  W.  Rosenbach,  Philadelphia 
Bibliophile,  relates: 

"At  about  10:30  my  attention  was 
directed  toward  the  President's  box 
by  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  I  saw 
a  man  jump  from  the  stage  box, 
shouting  as  he  did  so:  'Sic  semper 
tyrannis!' 

"As  he  struck  the  stage  he  partly 
fell,  sinking  down  until  his  knees 
touched  the  floor ...  A  few  moments 
of  great  confusion  followed  .  .  . 

"I  heard  several  shouts  for  a  sur- 
geon; this  was  the  first  intimation 
I  had  that  anyone  had  been 
wounded.  I  sprang  upon  the  stage, 
calling  out  that  I  was  a  surgeon, 
when  I  was  seized  by  several  men 
and  lifted  up  to  the  stage  box. 

"When  I  entered  the  President  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  men  who  were  trying 
to   remove  him." 

Dr.  Taft  recounts  in  detail  how 
the  President  was  carried  across  the 
street  to  a  private  residence  and 
how  doctors  sought  to  save  his  life. 

"The  wound  ceased  to  bleed  or 
discharge  at  about  5:30  A.  M.,"  he 
continues  in  his  diary,  "and  from 
that  time  on  the  breathing  was 
stertorious,  but  gradually  increased 
in  frequency  and  decreased  in 
strength  up  to  the  last  breath  which 
was  drawn  at  21  minutes  and  5 
seconds  after  7;  the  heart  did  not 
cease  to  beat  until  22  minutes,  10 
seconds  past  7. 

"My  hand  was  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's heart  and  my  eye  upon  the 
watch  of  the  surgeon  general,  who 
was  standing  by  my  side." 


! 


(S 


MD,    m.    CHARLES  S. 


Rosenbach  Exhibits  Record  of 
C.  S.  Taft,  Army  Surgeon, 
Who  Ran  to  Him  in  Theatre 


LARGE  COLLECTION  SHOWN 

More  Than  3,000  Items  Dealing 

With  President's  Last  Years 

on  View  in  Philadelphia 


Special  to  the  Newvyork  TiBes 
PHILADELPHIA,  April  14.lThe 
original  notes  of  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Taft,  an  army  surgeon  who  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  shot  and  helped 
care  for  him  during  his  last  hours, 
are  included  in  an  exhibition  opened 
today  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 
on  the  seventy-second  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Dr.   Rosenbach   has   selected   out- ! 
standing  items  from  a  collection  of  '■ 
more     than     3,000     papers     dealing 
with    the    last  year  and   a   half   of  i 
Lincoln's   life.    Valuing  the   collec- 
tion   at    more    than    $1,000,000,    he 
said    he    had    assembled    it    during 
thirty-five  years  and  had  never  of- 
fered an  item  for  sale.    It  includes 
many  unpublished  documents. 

It  will  be  on  view  for  a  week  at 
Dr.  Rosenbach's  office  at  1,320  Wal- 
nut Street.  Dr.  Rosenbach  and  oth- 
I  ers  described  it  as  "the  greatest  col- 
lection ever  gathered  of  original 
material  dealing  with  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  last  days  of 
Lincoln." 

Dr  Taft  in  his  notebook  tells  of 
watching  President  Lincoln  and  his 
party  arrive  at  Ford's  Theatre 
about  8:30  o'clock  the  night  of  April 
14,    1865,    to    see    Laura    Keene    in 

Our  American  Cousin." 

Answers  Call  for  Surgeon 

"At  about  10:30,"  he  writes,  "mv 

pleo^10n..WtS  di.rected  toward  the 
President's  box  by  the  report  of  a 
Pistol  and  I  saw  a  man  drop  from 
the  State  box,  shouting  as  he  did 
so,     bic  semper  tyrannis.' 

I  was  endeavoring  to  pacify  my 


wife,  who  wished  "to  leave"  the 
Place,  when  I  heard  several  shouts 
for  a  surgeon;  this  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  that  any  one  had 

sta^W°nnded;  }  sP™ngupon  the 
stage,  calling  out  that  I  was  a  sur- 
geon, when  I  was  seized  by  several 
men  and  lifted  up  tQ  ^  g*      ve™ 

when  I  entered  the  President  was 
lying    upon    the    floor,    surrounded 

abo.ft  Eftmber„-0f  men  wh0  were 
3,  ftmg  hlm  t0  remove  him: 
home  WTr*  advisinS  his  removal 
staTins-  2  T  measure  I  opposed, 
stating  that  I  was  an  army  surgeon 
and  wished  him  to  be  removed  to 
the  nearest  home."  ei"ovea  to 

,wr'i  TuaftT.goes  on  to  describe  in 
t^ V^P^dent's  removal  to  a 

marip  f  h0USVand  the  attempts 
made  to  save  his  life. 

"The  pulse  of  the  President  fluc- 
tuated between  40  and  60  durimr 
the  night  and  varied  in  volume  and 
torce  sometimes  being  quite  full 
and  strong  and  then  threadlike  and 
feeble;   after  5  A.  M.   the  pulse  re- 

™r»!?,?«nat    a,?°Ut    60    but    became 
gradually  weaker  and  thinner  from 
tnat  time  until  his  death 
*iZue  wound   ceased   to   bleed   or 
discharge    about    5:30    A.    M     and 
from  that  time   the  breathing  was 
stertorous,   but  gradually  increased 
m     frequency     and     decreased     in 
wh?Th    UV°    the    last    breath, 
^  £KWas    drawn    at    21    minutes 
and  55  seconds  after  7;    the  heart 
did  not  cease  to  beat  until  22  min- 
utes  10  seconds   past   7;    my   hand 
was  upon  the  President's  heart  and 
my  eye  upon  the  watch  of  the  sur- 
geon general  who  was  standing  bv 
my  side."  B     y 

Draft  of  Last  Message 

A  seventeen-page  draft  of  Lin- 
conS  ]ast  message  to  Congress, 
delivered  on  Dec.  6,  1864,  and  bear! 
?JL^  Resident's  signature,  is 
?h«  n  °?tstanding  document  in 
the  collection. 

There  are  hundreds  of  telegrams 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Civil 
«faLaKd,  many  exchanges  of  mes- 
ri.  ^tween  the  President  and 
Pr«ntal   GrAant,    In   one  written   to 

dS?  hff"  APrnl  .6'  1865'  onlv  three 
days  before  Lee's  surrender,  is  the 
significant  statement: 

from^^  SeWard  Was  thrown 
rrom  his  carriage  yesterday  and 
seriously  injured." 

This  fall  prevented  Seward  from 
ThCP°a?Pa?,Tng.  LincoIn  to  F°rdm 
tiSn  mS ht  °f  the  assassina- 

Items  in  the  Rosenbach  collection 
referring  to  the  night  of  April  14 
itself  or  to  the  days  following  in- 
clude a  playbill  supposedly  held  by 
Lincoln  at  the  moment  John  Wilkes 
■Booth,  the  actor,  discharged  a 
P»stol  athis  head.  The  leaflet, 
stained  by  the  President's  blood 
was  picked  up  from  under  his  chair 
by  John  T.  Ford. 


, 


IAJPT,    DR.    CHaRLBS  S. 


I 


Rosenbach  Exhibits  Record  of 

C.  S.  Taft,  Army  Surgeon, 

Who  Ran  to  Him  in  Theatre 


LARGE  COLLECTION  SHOWN 


With  President's  Last  Years 
on  View  in  Philadelphia 


by  a  number  of  men  who  were 
about  lifting:  him  to  remove  him; 
some  were  advising  his  removal 
ihome.  This  measure  1  opposed, 
stating-  that  I  was  an  army  surgeon 
and  wished  him  to  be  removed  to 
the  nearest  home." 

Dr.    Taft   goes   on   to   describe   in 
detail  the  President's  removal  to  a 
|  near-by    house    and    the    attempts 
made  to  save  his  life. 

"The  pulse  of  the  President  fluc- 
tuated between  40  and  60  during 
the  night  and  varied  in  volume  and 
force,  sometimes  being  quite  full 
and  strong  and  then  threadlike  and 
feeble;  after  5  A.  M.  the  pulse  re- 
mained at  about  60  but  became 
gradually  weaker  and  thinner  from  i 
that  time  until  his  death. 

"The   wound   ceased   to  bleed   or 

discharge    about    5:30    A.    M.    and 

from  that  time  the  breathing  was 

stertorous,  but  gradually  increased 

i  in    frequency    and     decreased     in 

More  Than  3,000  Items  Dealing  jistrength    up    to    the    last    breath, 

which  was  drawn  at  21  minutes 
and  55  seconds  after  7;  the  heart 
did  not  cease  to  beat  until  22  min- 
utes 10  seconds  past  7;  my  hand 
was  upon  the  President's  heart  and 
my  eye  upon  the  watch  of  the  sur- 
geon general  who  was  standing  by 
my  side." 

Draft  of  Last  Message 

A  seventeen-page  draft  of  Lin- 
coln's last  message  to  Congress, 
delivered  on  Dec.  6,  1864,  and  bear- 
ing the  President's  signature,  is 
another  outstanding  document  in 
the  collection. 

There  are  hundreds  of  telegrams 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  Civil 
War  and  many  exchanges  of  mes- 
sages between  the  President  and. 
General  Grant.  In  one  written  to 
Grant  on  April  6,  1865,  only  three 
days  before  Lee's  surrender,  ie  the 
significant  statement: 

"Secretary  Seward  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  yesterday  and 
seriously  injured." 

This  fall  prevented  Seward  from 
accompanying  Lincoln  to  Ford's 
Theatre  the  night  of  the  assassina- 
tion. 

Items  in  the  Rosenbach  collection 
referring  to  the  night  of  April  14 
itself  or  to  the  days  following  in- 
clude a  playbill  supposedly  held  by 
Lincoln  at  the  moment  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  actor,  discharged  a 
pistol    at    his    head.     The    leaflet, 


n 


Special  to  The  New  York  Time: 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  14.— The 
original  notes  of  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Taft,  an  army  surgeon  who  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  shot  and  helped 
care  for  him  during  his  last  hours, 
are  included  in  an  exhibition  opened 
today  by  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 
on  the  seventy-second  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  assassination. 

Dr.  Rosenbach  has  selected  out- 
standing items  from  a  collection  of 
more  than  3,000  papers  dealing 
with  the  last  year  and  a  half  of 
Lincoln's  life.  Valuing  the  collec- 
tion at  more  than  $1,000,000,  he 
said  he  had  assembled  it  during 
thirty-five  years  and  had  never  of- 
fered an  item  for  sale.  It  includes 
many  unpublished  documents. 

It  will  be  on  view  for  a  week  at 
Dr.  Rosenbach's  office  at  1,320  Wal- 
nut Street.  Dr.  Rosenbach  and  oth- 
ers described  it  as  "the  greatest  col- 
lection ever  gathered  of  original 
material  dealing  with  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  last  days  of 
Lincoln." 

Dr.   Taft  in  his  notebook  tells  of  stained    by  "the "President's    blood, 
watching  President  Lincoln  and  his  was  picked  up  from  under  his  chair 


J 


party  arrive  at  Ford's  Theatre 
about  8:30  o'clock  the  night  of  April 
14,  1865,  to  see  Laura  Keene  in 
"Our  American  Cousin." 

Answers  Call  for  Surgeon 

"At  about  10:30,"  he  writes,  "my 
attention   was   directed   toward   the 
President's  box  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol    and  I  saw  a  man  drop  from  |  ^arf"  'and 
the   State   box,   shouting   as   he   did   com(j'r 
so,   'Sic  semper  tyrannis.' 

"I  was  endeavoring  to  pacify  my 
wife,  who  wished  to  leave  the 
place,  when  I  heard  several  shouts 
for  a  surgeon;  this  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  that  any  one  had 
been  wounded;  I  sprang  upon  the 
stage,  calling  out  that  I  was  a  sur- 


by  John  T.  Ford. 

A  letter  written  by  Gideon  Wells, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  tells  of 
plans  made  for  Booth's  capture. 

"If  the  military  authorities  arrest 
the  murder  (sic)  of  the  President 
and  take  him  to  the  yard,  put  him 
on  a  monitor  and  anchor  her  in  the 
stream  with  strong  guard  on  vessel, 
yard.  Call  upon 
marine  corps  for  guard. 
Have  vessel  immediately  prepared 
ready  to  receive  him  at  any  hour 
day  or  night,  with  necessary  in- 
structions. He  will  be  heavily 
ironed  and  so  guarded  as  to  prevent 
escape  or  injury  to  himself." 

Three  telegrams  were  received  at 
the  War  Department  addressed  to 


geon,  when  I  was  seized  by  several  either  tne  President  or  tne  Secre. 
men  and  lifted  up  to  the  State  box;  t  of  w  Mr  stanton  the  night 
when  I  entered  the  President  was  !  „f  the  assassination.  One,  addressed 
lvmir    unon    the    floor,    surrounded  to  ^     Secretary    came  from  E.  B. 


BL  AKESL-EE 
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TALBOTT,   J*M»x 


Joe  Talbott  Approaches  92d 

Birthday  In  Good  Health 


'  *******  ~y>\ 

J.  M.  Chisham  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  very  interesting  letter  from 
his  old  friend,  J.  H.  Talbott,  who  is 
now  living  at  224  North  Seventeenth 
street,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  "My  mind 
very  often  wanders  back  to  the  many 
3'ears  of  my  life  spent  in  our  old 
home,  Atchison ;  the  days  and  nights 
you  and  I  and  Owen  Seip  spent  in 
politics,  as  well  as  business.  If  I  live 
until  the  20th  day  of  May,  I  will  be 
92  years  old.  Nearly  every  man  in 
my  class  and  age,  who  lived  in  Atchi- 
son, has  passed  away.  Dear  old 
Atchison !  The  town  was  a  good 
friend  to  both  of  us.  It  gave  me  reg- 
ister of  deeds  six  years  in  the  sixties, 
and  six  years  again  in  the  nineties, 
and   gave    you    the   postoffice     longer 


JW' — -t-A.-l"-  ^ 


than  anyone  else  except  John  A.  Mar- 
tin. Sol.  Washer  is  the  only  man  now 
alive  who  helped  to  nominate  me  in 
1861.  I  will  stay  here  until  next  May. 
My  granddaughter  and  her  family 
live  here.  Kate  T.  Lockton,  my  old- 
est daughter,  came  here  in  November, 
1923.  There  is  no  news  here  to  inter- 
est you.  I  lived  in  Des  Moines  one 
year,  1856-57.  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
two  speeches  there  at  that  time.  His 
subjects  were  upon  compromise  about 
slavery,  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state, 
and  electioneering  for  Colonel  Free- 
mont,  who  was  a  candidate  for  presi- 
dent. My  health  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  when  I  lived  in  Atchison. 
Fort  Dodge  claims  27,000  population, 
and  has  three  railroads." 


Talcott,  Hart 


CITY  MARSHAL   MET   LINCOLN 

ON   STEPS   OF  WHITE  HOUSE. 


It  Was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861, 
While  the  President  Stood  on  Man- 
sion's Threshold. 


City  Marshall  Hart  Talcott  remin- 
isced a  little  on  Lincoln  for  a  Times 
reporter  as  he  sat  in  thev  outer  office 
of  the.  mayor  in  City  Hall  this  fore- 
noon to  explain  to  .callers  who  came 
at  irregular  intervals  that  the  mayor 
was  out  of  town — at  South  Norwalk 
for  some   function  or  other. 

Had  he  ever  met  President  Lin- 
coln? "Yes,  indeed;  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1861,  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
the  president  as  the  chief  executive 
stood  on  the  steps  of  the  White 
House.  The  marshal  was  a-sked --more 
about  it.  He  said  he  had  been  out- 
side of  the  city  with  thousands  of 
others  and  had  seen  the  president  re- 
view many  regiments  of  New  York 
troops.  Another  figure  there  that  he 
remembered  that  day  was  General 
Winfield  Scott,  lieutenant-general  of 
the  army  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  war,.  General  Scott  had 
driven  onto  the_  reviewing  field  in  a 
ohe-horse  carriage.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  weight,  a  regular  lion  of  a 
man,  and  as  he  alighted,  the  marshal 
recalled  the  springs  of  the  wagonette 
flew  back  into  shape  and  the  carriage 
did  not  seem  to  hang  so  low  as  form- 
erly. 

"At  the  White  House  the  crowds 
surged  about  Lincoln,  and  the  more 
enthusiastic  shook  him  violently  by 
the  hand,  and  the  president  seemed 
inclined  to  bear  the  torture  good  nat- 
uredly.  A  group  from  Illinois  was 
particularly  demonstrative  as  they 
shook  the  president's  hand  and  as- 
sured him  they  were  with  him.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the'  president 
should  not  be  exposing  himself  to 
such  treatment  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  in  turmoil,  and  when  I 
approached  the  president,  I  said: 
'Mr.  Lincoln,  I  will  deem  it  the  great- 
est honor  merely  to  touch  your  hand. 
And  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  the 
nation  expects  you  to  expose  yourself 
needlessly  in  times  of  grave  danger, 
when  your  life  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  union.'  " 

The  marshal  said  a  look  of  the 
greatest  sadness  he  had  ever  seen 
upon  a  human  countenance  came 
over  the  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
thanked  the  marshal  for  his  remind- 
er and  a  moment  later  withdrew 
suddenly  from  the  huge  throngs 
crushing  about  him. 

Marshal  Talcott  was  a  guest  at  the 

White  House  four  days  later,'  whei 
a  reception  was  being  held.  He  me 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  when  he  greetei 
the  president,  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  ii 
acknowledgment  of  the  Warning  tha 
he  had  received  on  the  steps  of  tin 
White  House. 

The  marshal  told  The  Times  mar 
that  he  did  not  .vote  for  Mr.  Lincolr 
as  he  was  out  of  the  country,  being 
in  Paris  at  the  time,  but  he  did  -vote 
for  him  the  second  time.  The  mar- 
shal was  one  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  Fremont,  the  pathfinder,  and  the 
first  candidate  of  the  republican  party 
i  for   the    presidency. 


Talmadge,   Henry  B. 


f  thP  few  remaining  Beloit 
l0neT     heard    Abraham    Uncovn 
idents    who    heard  ^i 

I .pea*  l«Hand»tf.^a7M,  died 
late  "BOB.  Henry  B.  Tj£rence  avenue> 
at  his  home,  303  b^  the  streets 

today.  A  famiUar ^     invariably 
of    Beloit.     Mr.    ia"         I     bis  button- 
Lore  a  white  car^uon  hi  ^ 

hole>   and   his,st»  t.ng 

days  were  m  d«»»«         later     made 
newspaper    Pedmer>rant  ^  {rom 

money  m  tne  ico  

Lhichhe  retiredjnJSSO.  _ 
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TAMER,  JAMES 


> 


JAMES  TANNER,  recorder  of  deeds, 
District  of  Columbia,  is  said  to  be  the 
only  living  witness  of  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  President  Lincoln. — International. 


ic#-^v->-a/=> 


H  \)f(ns- 


inbap,  Jfetf.  21,  1926 


( 


Tanner,  James 


james  Tanner,  Who  Record- 
ed   Notes    Near    Martyr's 
Chamber,  Tells  of  Tragedy. 

_  I    Vi  '-   i 

"The  surgeon  general  gently  crossed 
the  pulseless  hands  across  the  motion- 
less breast  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  stepped  forward  and, 
lifting  his  hands,  began:  'Our  Father 
and  Our  God ' 

"My  pencil  point  caught  in  my  coat 
and  broke,  and  the  world  lost  the 
prayer — a  prayer  which  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  sobs  of  Stanton  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  the  bedclothes. 

"  -Thy  will  be  done'  in  subdued  and 
tremulous  tones  floated  through  that 
little  chamber. 

"Mr.  Stanton  raised  his  head,  the 
tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  as 
he  sobbed  out  the  words,  'He  belongs  to 
the  ages  now.' " 

Such  is  the  word  picture  of  the  final 
scene  at  the  deathbed  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  given  by  one  of  the  last  eye- 
witnesses to  survive — a  young  War  De- 
partment clerk,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned hastily  from  the  next  house  to 
take  shorthand  notes  of  the  words  of 
the  witnesses  brought  before  Secretary 
Stanton  as  he  organized  the  hunt  for 
the  assassin. 

Friend  Reveals  Copy. 

James  Tanner,  for  many  years  reg- 
ister of  wills  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, wrote  out  an  account  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  in  the  house  that  night 
that  throws  much  new  light  on  this  im- 
portant incident  in  American  history. 
Some  time  before  his  death  last  year 
he  presented  a  typewritten  copy  of  his 
account  to  a  personal  friend,  who  has 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  The  Evening 
Star.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  part  of 
It  previously  has  been  published. 

Mr.  Tanner's  account  appears  to  set- 
tle an  issue  of  fact  over  which  there 
has  been  much  debate — whether  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  at  the  bedside 
at  any  time  during  the  night.  He  states 
possitively  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  not 
present,  and  that  the  place  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  where  he  is  represented  to 
have  been  sitting  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Stanton. 

Mr.  Tanner's  manuscript  follows: 

The   Passing:  of   Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Among  all  the  characters  who  loom- 
ed large  in  the  public  mind  from  1861 
to  1865,  one  came  to  stand  apart  and 
alone  in  supremacy,  finally  recognized 
almost  unanimously  the  world  over  as 
without  a  peer.  It  took  the  perspective 
of  many  years  to  enable  us  to  get  a 
correct  view  of  the  greatness  of  his 
character,  his  transcendent  intellectual 
endowment,  the  utter  unselfishness  of 
l,  his   purpose,    his   absolute    devotion   to 

J  :  the  interests  of  the  Nation  which  had 
called  him  to  its  leadership  and  the 
great  agony  endured  by  his  loving, 
gentle  heart  as  he  staggered  under  his 
awful  burden,  an  agony  never  equaled 
since  the  Savior  of  mankind  passed  the 
night  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 


"Our  people  have  shown  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  and  particularly  in  his  re- 
cent centennial,  that  every  atom  re- 
lating to  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  of  intense  and  continuous  interest 
to  them,  and  because  of  this  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  specta- 
tor of  the  final  scene  of  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  that  time  on  the  morning  of 
April   15,   1865,   I  pen   these   lines. 

"At  that  time  I  was  an  emplcve  of 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  had  some  ability  as  a 
shorthand  writer.  The  latter  fact 
brought  me  within  touch  of  the  events 
of  that  awful  night.  I  had  gone  with 
a  friend  to  witness  the  performance 
that  evening  at  Grove's  Theater, 
where  now  stands  the  New  National. 
Soon  after  10  o'clock  a  man  rushed  in 
from  the  lobby  and  cried  out,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  has  been  shot  in  Ford's 
Theater.'  There  was  a  great  confu- 
sion -at  once,  most  .of,  the  audience 
rising  to  their  feet.  Some  one  cried 
out,  'It's  a  ruse  of  the  pickpockets; 
look  out.'  Almost  everybody  resumed 
his  seat,  but  almost  immediately  one 
of  the  cast  stepped  out  on  the  stage 
and  said,  'The  sad  news  is  too  true — 
the  audience  will  disperse.'' 

Steward  Reported  Killed. 

"My  friend  and  myself  crossed  to 
Willard's  Hotel  and  there  we.re  told 
that  Secretary  Steward  had  been  killed. 
Men's  faces  blanched  as  they  at  once 
asked,  'What  news  of  Stanton?  Have 
they  got  him  too?'  The  wildest  rumors 
soon  filled  the  air. 

"I  had  rooms  at  the  time  in  the 
house  adjoining  the  Peterson  House, 
into  which  the  President  had  been  car- 
ried. Hastening  down  to  Tenth  street, 
I  found  an  almost  solid  mass  of  hu- 
manity blocking  the  street  and  the 
crowd  constantly  enlarging.  A  silence 
that  was  appalling  prevailed.  Interest 
centered  on  all  who  entered  or  emerged 
from  the  Peterson  House  and  all  of  the 
latter  were  closely  questioned  as  to  the 
stricken  President's  condition.  From 
the  first  the  answers  were  unvarying — 
that  there  was  no  hope. 

"A  military  guard  had  been  placed 
In  front  of  the  house  and  those  ad- 
joining, but  upon  telling  the  command- 
ing officer  that  I  lived  there,  I  passed 
up  to  my  apartment,  which  comprised 
the  second  story  front  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  balcony  in  front  and  I 
found  my  rooms  and  the  balcony 
thronged  by  the  other  occupants  of  the 
house.  Horror  was  in  every  heart  and 
dismay  on  every  countenance.  We  had 
just  about  a  week  of  tumultuous  joy 
over  the  downfall  of  Richmond  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
now  in  an  instant  all  this  was  changed 
to,  the  deepest  woe  by  the  foul  shot  of 
the  cowardly  assassin. 

"It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Maj. 
Gen.  Augur  came  out  on  the  stoop  of 
the  Peterson  House  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  one  in  the  crowd  who  could 
write  shorthand.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  street,  but  one  of  my 
friends  on  the  balcony  told  the  general 
there  was  a  young  man  inside  who 
could  serve  him,  whereupon  the  gen- 
eral told  him  to  ask  me  to  come  down 
as  they  needed  me.  So  it  was  that  I 
came  into  close  touch  with  the  scenes 
and  events  surrounding  the  final  hours 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 

Heard  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Sobs. 

"Entering  the  house  I  accompanied 
Gen.  Augur  down  the  hallway  to  the 
rear  parlor.  As  we  passed  the  door  of 
the  front  parlor  the  moans  and  sobs  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  struck  painfully  upon  our 
ears.  Entering  the  rear  parlor,  I  found 
Secretary  Stanton,  Judge  David  K 
Cartter,  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  B. 
•A.    Hill    and    ma.nv   others 


"I  took  my  seat  on  one  side  of  a 
small  library  table  opposite  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, with  Judge  Cartter  at  the  end. 
Various  witnesses  were  brought  in  who 
had  either  been  in  Ford's  Theater  or 
up  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Seward's  resi-  ' 
dence.  Among  them  were  Harry  Hawk, 
who  had  been  Asa  Trenchard  that 
night  in  the  play,  'Our  American 
Cousin';  Alfred  Cloughly,  Col.  G.  V. 
Rutherford  and  others.  As  I  took  down 
the  statements  they  made  we  were  dis- 
tracted by  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
■for  though  the  folding  doors  between 
the  two  rooms  were  closed,  her  frantic 
'Borrow  was  distressingly  audible  to  us. 

"She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Har- 
ris of  New  York,  who,  with  her  fiance, 
Maj.  Rathbone,  had  gone  to  the  the- 
ater with  the  President  -and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. Booth,  in  his  rush  through  the 
'box  after  firing  the  fatal  shot,  had 
•lunged  at  Maj.  Rathbone  with  his  dag- 
ger and  wounded  him  in  the  arm  slight- 
ly. In  the  naturally  intense  excite- 
ment over  the  President's  condition,  it 
is  probable  that  Maj.  Rathbone  him- 
self did  not  realize  that  he  was  wound- 
ed until  after  he  had  been  in  the 
';Peterson  House  some  time,  when  he 
tfainted   from   loss   of   blood,   was   at- 

taken  to  his  apartments.     He  and  Miss 
Harris  subsequently  married. 

"Through  all  the  testimony  given  by 
those  who  had  been  in  Ford's  The- 
ater that  night  there  was  an  undertone 
of  horror  which  held  the  witnesses  back 
from  positively  identifying  the  assassin 
as  Booth.  Said  Harry  Hawk,  'To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  it  was  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  but  I  will  not  be  positive,'  and 
so  it  went  through  the  testimony  of 
others,  but  the  sum  total  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  assassin. 

"Our  task  was  interrupted  verv  many 
times  during  the  night,  sometimes  by 
reports  or  dispatches  for  Secretary 
Stanton  but  more  often  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  issuing  orders  calculated  to 
enmesh  Booth  in  his  flight.  'Guard  the 
Potomac  from  the  city  down,'  was  his 
repeated  direction.  He  will  try  to  get 
South.  Many  dispatches  were  sent 
from  that  table  before  morning,  some 
to  Gen  Dix  of  New  York,  others  to 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  etc. 

"Several   times   Mr.   Stanton    left   us 
a  few  moments  and  passed  back  to  the 
room  at  the  end  of  the  hall  where  the 
President    lay.     The    doors    were    open 
and   sometimes   there   would   be   a  few 
seconds    of    absolute    silence    when    we 
could     hear     plainly     the      stertorous 
breathing  of  the  dying  man.    I  think  it 
was  on  his  return  from  the  third  trip  of 
this  kind  when,  as  he  again  took  his 
seat  opposite  me,  I  looked  earnestly  at 
him,   desiring  yet  hesitating   to  ask   if 
there    was    any    chance    of    life.      He 
understood  and  I  saw  a  choke  in  his  j 
throat  as  he  slowly  forced  the  answer  i 
to  my  unspoken  question,  'There-is-no-  i 
hope.'     He  had  impressed  me  through  j 
those  awful  hours  as  being  a  man  of 
steel,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  danger- 
ously near  a  breakdown. 

Johnson  Not  Present. 

"During  the  night  there  came  in,  I 
think,  about  every  man  then  of  promi- 
nence in  our  national  life  who  was  in 
the  Capital  at  the  time  and  who  had 
heard  of  the  tragedy.  A  few  whom  I 
distinctly  recall  were  Secretaries  Welles, 
Usher  and  McCullough,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Speed  and  Postmaster  General 
Dennison,  Assistant  Secretaries  Field 
and  Otto,  Gov.  Ogleby,  Senators  Sum- 
mer and  Stewart,  and  Gens.  Meigs 
and  Augur.  I  have  seen  many  asserted 
pictures  of  the  deathbed  scene  and 
most  of  them  have  Vice  President 
Andrew  Johnson  seated  in  a  chair  near 
the  foot  of  the   bed  on  the  left  side. 


Mr.  Johnson  was  not  in  the  house  at 
all,  but  in  his  rooms  in  the  Kirkwood 
House. 

"With  the  completion  of  the  taking 
of  the  testimony  I  at  once  began  to 
transcribe  my  shorthand  notes  into 
longhand.  Twice  while  so  engaged. 
Miss  Harris  supported  Mrs.  Lincoln 
down  the  hallway  to  her  husband's  bed- 
side. The  door  leading  into  the  hall- 
way from  the  room  wherein  I  sat  was 
open  and  I  had  a  plain  view  of  them 
as  they  slowly  passed.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  not  at  the  bedside  when  her  hus- 
band breathed  his  last.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  was  nearly  if  not  quite  two, 
hours  before  the  end  when  she  paid 
her  last  visit  to  the  death  chamber,  and 
when  she  passed  our  door  on  her  re- 
turn, she  cried  out,  Oh!  my  God  and 
have  I  given  my  husband  to  die  J' 

"I  have  witnessed  and  experienced 
much  physical  agony  on  battlefield  and 
in  hospital,  but  of  it  all  nothing  sunk 
deeper  in  my  memory  than  that  moan 
of  a  breaking  heart. 

Witnessed  Last  Scenes. 

"I  finished  transcribing  my  notes  at 
6:45  in  the  morning  and  passed  back 
into  the  room  where  the  President  lay. 
There  were  gathered  all  those  whose 
names  I  have  mentioned  and  many 
others,  about  20  or  25  in  all,  I  should 
judge.  The  bed  had  been  pulled  out 
from  the  corner  and  owing  to  the 
stature  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  lay  diagon- 
ally on  his  back.  He  had  been  utterly 
unconscious  from  the  instant  the  bullet 
ploughed  into  his  brain.  His  stertorous 
breathing  subsided  at  22  minutes  after 
7  o'clock.  From  then  to  the  end  only 
the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  his  bosom 
gave  indication  that  life  remained. 

"The  Surgeon  General  was  near  the 
head  of  the  bed,  sometimes  sitting  on 
the  edge  thereof,  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  the  dying  man.  Occasionally 
he  put  his  ear  down  to  catch  the  les- 
sening beats  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Phineas  D.  Gur- 
ley,  stood  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bed. 
Mr.  Stanton  sat  in  a  chair  near  the 
foot  on  the  left,  where  the  pictures 
place  Andrew  Johnson.  I  stood  near 
the  head  of  the  bed  and  from  that 
position  had  full  view  of  Mr.  Stanton 
across  the  President's  body.  At  my 
right  Robert  Lincoln  sobbed  on  the 
shoulder  of  Charles  Summer. 

"Stanton's  gaze  was  fixed  intently  on 
the  countenance  of  his  dying  chief.  He 
had,  as  I  said,  been  a  man  of  steel 
throughout  the  night,  but  as  I  looked 
at  his  face  across  the  corner  i  of  the 
bed  and  saw  the  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles I  knew  that  it  was  only  by  a  pow- 
erful effort  that  he  restrained  himself. 
The  first  indication  that  the  dreaded 
end  had  come  was  at  22  minutes  past 
7,  when  the  Surgeon  General  gently 
crossed  the  pulseless  hands  of  Lincoln 
across  the  motionless  breast  and  rose 
-  to  his  feet. 

Prayer  Lost  to  Public. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  stepped  forward 
and  lifting  his  hands  began,  'Our  Fa- 
ther and  our  God.'  I  snatched  pen- 
cil and  notebook  from  my  pocket,  but 
my  haste  defeated  my  purpose.  My 
pencil  point  (I  had  but  one)  caught  in 
my  coat  and  broke,  and  the  world  lost 
the  prayer — a  prayer  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  sobs  of  Stanton  as 
he  buried  his  face  in  the  bedclothes. 
As  'Thy  will  be  done.  Amen,'  in  sub-l 
dued  and  tremulous  tones  floated 
through  that  little  chamber,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton raised  his  head,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks.  A  more  agdh- 
ized  expression  I  never  saw  on  a  hu- 
man countenance  as  he  sobbed  out  the 
words,  'He  belongs  to  the  ages  now.' 


"Mr.  Stanton  directed  Maj.  Thomas 
M.  Vincent  of  the  staff  to  take  charge 
of  the  body,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  room  where  we  had 
passed  most  of  the  night  and  the  as- 
semblage dispersed. 

"Going  to  my  apartment,  I  sat  down 
at  once  to  make  a  second  longhand 
copy  for  Mr.  Stanton  of  the  testimony 
I  had  taken,  it  occurring  to  me  that  I 
wished  to  retain  the  one  I  had  written 
out  that  night.  I  had  been  thus  engaged 
but  a  brief  time  when  hearing  some 
commotion  on  the  street,  I  stepped  to 
the  window  and  saw  a  coffin  contain- 
ing the  body  of  the  dead  President 
being  placed  in  a  hearse  which  passed 
up  Tenth  street  to  F  and  thus  to  the 
White  House,  escorted  by  a  lieutenant 
and  ten  privates.  As  they  passed  with 
measured  tread  and  arms  reversed,  my 
hand  involuntarily  went  to  my  head  in 
salute  as  they  started  on  their  long, 
long  journey  back  to  the  prairies  and 
the  hearts  he  knew  and  loved  so  well,  j 
I  the    mortal    remains   of    the    greatest  & 
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!  GAP) — James  Tanner,  'known  as 
Corporal  Tanner  since  his  service 
with  the  union  army,  died  here  to- 

:  night      in    his      eighty-third      year. 

'legless,  as  a  result  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
'Run,      Tanner      achieved    note      in 

(political  and  legal  circles  in  his 
later  years.  At  his  death  he  was 
registrar    of    wills    for    the    District 

'of  Columbia. 
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Abraham  Lincoln9 s  Final 
Hours  Recounted  In  Tale 
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A  very  interesting-  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  last  liours  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  hitherto  unpublished,  has 
been  received  by  Mrs.  Mary  Edwards 
Brown  of  the  Lincoln  homestead  from 
Walter  H.  Watterson  of  Le  Grange, 
111.,  as  recounted  in  the  story  of 
.lames  Tanner  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  served  as  a-  corporal  in  the 
Eighty-seventh  New  York  volunteers 
during:  the  Civil  war,  and  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Tanner,  who  is  now  a  recorder 
of  deeds  fpr  the  District  of  Columbia, 
related  the  story  to  Mr.  Watterson, 
•who  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Brown.  Mr. 
Tanner  in  telling  the  story  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  martyred  president, 
says: 

"In  April,  1865,  I  was  an  employe 
of  the  ordinance  bureau  of  the  war 
department,  and  had  some  ability  as 
a  shorthand  writer.  The  latter  fact 
Drought  me  within  touch  of  the 
events  of  the  awful  night  of  April 
14.  I  had  gone  with  a  friend  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  that  evening 
at  Grover's  theatre,  where  now  stands 
the  New  Notional.  Soon  after  10 
o'clock  a  man  rushed  in  from  the 
lobby  and  cried  out,  "President  Lin- 
coln has  been  shot  at  Ford's  theatre." 
There  was  great  confusion  at  once, 
most  of  the  audience  rising  to  their 
feet.  Some  one  cried  out,  "It's  a  ruse 
of  the  pickpockets;  look  out!"  Al- 
most everybody  resumed  his  seat, 
but  almost  immediately  one  of  the 
cast  stepped  out  on  the  stage  and 
said,  "The  sad  news  is  too  true;  the 
audience  will  be   dispersed." 

"My  friend  and  I  crossed  to  Wil- 
iard's  hotel  and  there  were  told  that 
Secretary  Seward  also  had  been 
killed.  Men's  faces  blanched  as  they 
at  once  asked,  "What  news  of  Stan- 
ton? Have  they  got  him  too?"  The 
wildest  rumors  soon  filled   the  air. 

"I   had  rooms   at   the   time   in   the  i 
house   adjoining  the   Peterson  house,  j 
into    which    the    president    load    been  j 
carried.     Hastening   down    to    Tenth 
street,  I  found  an  almost  solid  mass  | 
of  humanity  blocking  the  street  and  i 
the    crowd   constantly   enlarging.      A 
silence  that  was  appalling  prevailed.  ] 
Interest  centered  on  all  who  entered 
or  emerged  from  the  Peterson  house 
and    all    of    the    latter   were    closely 
questioned  as  to  the  stricken  presi- 
dent's condition.     From  the  first  the 
answers  were   unvarying,    that   there 
was  no  hope. 

"A  military  guai-d  had  been  placed 
in  front  of  the  house  and  those  ad- 
joining, but  upon  telling  the  com- 
manding officer  that  I  lived  there. 
I  passed  up  to  my  apartment,  which 
comprised  the  second  story  front  of 
the  house.  There  was  a  balcony  in 
front  and  I  found  my  rooms  and 
the  balcony  thronged  by  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house.  Horror  was 
in  every  heart  and  dismay  on  every 
countenance.  We  had  had  just  about 
a  week  of  tumultuous  joy  over  the 
downfall  of  Richmond  and  the  col- 
lapse of  the  confederacy  and  now  in 
an  instant  all  this  was  changed  to 
the  deepest  woe  by  the  foul  shot  of 
the  cowardly  assassin. 


<        "It     was     nearly     midnight     when1 

Major   General    Augur    came    out   on 

:    Hie  stoop  of  the  Peterson  house  and' 

asked    if    there    was    anyone    in    the 

crowd    who    could    write    shorthand. 

Tbere    was    no    response    from    the 

!  street,  but  one  of  my  friends  on  the 

j  balcony  told  the  general  there  was  a 

hoiing   man    inside    who   could    serve 

|  him,  whereupon  the  general  told  him 

to    ask    me    to    come    dojtyn    as    theyi 

needed    me.      So  it  was  that   I  came  : 

into  close  touch  with  the  scenes  and  j 

events    surrounding    the    final    hours  j 

of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life. 

"Entering  the  house  I  accompa- 
nied General  Augur  down  the  hall- 
way to  the  rear  parlor.  As  we  passed 
the  door  of  the  front  parlor  the 
moans  and  sobs  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  fell 
painfully  on  our  ears.  Entering  the 
rear  parlor,  I  found  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, Judge  David  K.  Carter,  chief 
Justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Hon.  B.  A.  Hill, 
and  many  others. 

"I  took  my  seat  on  one  side  of  a 
small  library  table  opposite  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, with  Judge  Carter  at  the  end. 
Various  witnesses  were  brought  in 
who  had  either  been  in  Ford's  theatre 
or  up  in  the  vicinity  of  "Sir.  Sew- 
ard's residence.  Among  them  Were 
Harry  Hawk,  who  had  been  Asa 
Vrenchard  that  night  in  the  play 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  Alfred 
Cloughly,  Col.  G.  V.  Rutherford  and 
others.  As  I  look  down  the  state- 
ments they  made,  we  were  distracted 
by  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  for 
though  the  folding  doors  between  the 
two  parlors  were  closed,  her  frantic 
sorrow  was  distressingly  audible  to 
us; 

"She  was  accompanied  bv  Miss 
Harris  of  New  York,  who,  with  her 
fiance.  Major  Rathbone.  had  gone  to 
Hie  theatre  with  the  president  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Booth,  in  his  rush 
through  the  box  after  firing  thp  fatal 
shot,  had  lunged  at.  Major  Rathbone 

with  his  dagger  and  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  arm.  In  the  intense 
excitement  over  the  president's  con- 
dition, it  is  probable  that  Major 
Rathbone  himself  did  not  realize  that 
he  was  wounded  until  after  he  had 
been  in  the  Peterson  house  some 
time,  when  he  fainted  Trom  loss  of 
blood,  was  attended  to,  his  wound 
dressed  and  he  was  taken  to  his 
apartment. 

"Through  all  the  testimony  given 
by  those  who  had  been  in  Ford's  the- 
atre that  night  there  was  an  under- 
tone of  horror  which  held  the  wit- 
nesses back  from  positively  identify- 
ing the  assassin  Booth.  Harry  Hawk 
said,  "To  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was 
Mr.  John  Wilkes  Booth,  but  I  will 
not  be  positive,"  and  so  it  went 
through  the  testimony  of  others,  but 
the  sum  total  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  assassin. 

"Our  task  was  interrupted  very 
many  times  during  the  night,  some- 
times by  reports  or  dispatches  for 
Secretary  Stanton,  but  mbre  often 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  or- 
ders calculated  to  enmesh  Booth  in 
his  flight.  "Guard  the  Potomac  from 
the  city  down,"  was  his  repeated  di- 
rection. "He  will  try  to  get  south." 
Many  dispatches  were  sent  from  that 
table  before  morning,  some  to  Gen- 
eral Dlx  at  New  York,  others  to  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  etc. 


V  I  - 

"Several  times  Mr.  Stanton  left  us 
for  a  few  moments  and  passed  back 
to  the  room  in  the  ell  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  where  the  president  lay. 
The  doors  were  open  and  sometimes 
there  would  be  a  few  seconds  of 
absolute  silence  when  we  could  hear 
plainly  the  strenuous  breathing  of 
the  dying  man.  I  think  it  was  on  his 
return  from  his  third  trip  when,  as 
he  again  took  his  seat  opposite  me, 
I  looked  earnestly  at  him,  desiring 
yet  hesitating  to  ask  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  life.  He  understood 
and  I  saw  a  choke  in  his  throat  as 
he  slowly  forced  the  answer  to  my 
unspoken  question,  "There  is  no 
hope."  He  ha*  Impressed  me  through 
these  awful  hours  as  being  a  man 
of  steel,  but  I  knew  then  that  he  was 
dangerously  near  a  breakdown. 

"During  the  night  there  came  in, 
I  think,  every  man  of  prominence  in 
our  national  life  who  was  in  the  cap- 
ital at  the  time  and  who  had  heard 
of  the  tragedy.  A  few  whom  I  dis- 
tictly  recall  were  Secretaries  Welles, 
Usher  and  McCullough,  Attorney 
General  Speed  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Dennison,  Assistant  Secretaries 
Field  and  Otto,  Governor  Oglesby, 
Senators  Sumner  and  Stewart,  and 
Generals  Meigs  and  Augur.  I  have 
seen  many  asserted  pictures  of  the 
death-bed  scene  and  most  of  them 
have  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson 
seated  in  a  chair  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed  on  the  left  side.  Mr.  Johnson 
was  not  in  the  house  at  all  but  in  his 
rooms'  in  the  Kirkwood  house  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  that 
night  'till  he  was  aroused  in  the 
morning  by  Senator  Stewart  and  oth- 
ers and  toid  that  he  was  president  of 
the  United   States.' 

"With  the  completion  of  the  taking 
of  testimony  I  at  once  began  to  tran- 
scribe my  shorthand  into  longhand. 
Twice  while  so  engaged  Miss  Harris 
supported  Mrs.  Lincoln  down  the 
hallway  to  her  husband's  bedside. 
The  door  leading  into  the  hallway 
from  the  room  wherein  I  sat  was 
opeii  and  I  had  a  plain  view  of  them 
as  they  slowly  passed.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  not  at  the  bedside  whm.  taer  hus- 
band ureauiea  h'-s  last.  Indeed,  I 
tnmk  it  was  nearly  if  not  quite  two 
hours  before  the  end,  when  she  paid 
her  last  visit  to  the  death  chamber, 
and  when  she  passed  our  door  on  her  | 
return  she  cried  out,  "Oh!  my  God.  j 
and  I  have  given  my  husband  to  die!"  j 

"I  have  witnessed  and  experienced 
•much    physical  'agony    on    battlefield  ; 
and  in  hospitals,  but  of  it  all,  nothing  I 
sunk   deeper   into    my   memory    than  : 
that  moan  of  a  breaking  heart, 

"I    finished   transcribing   my    notes  J 
at    6:40    o'clock   in   the   morning   and 
passed  back  into  the  room  where  the 
president  lay.     There  were   gathered 
all   those  whose  names  I  have  men-  i 
tioned  and  many  others,  about  twenty  ! 
or  twenty-five   in   all.     The   bed   had 
been  pulled  out  from  the  corner,  and 
owing  to  the  stature  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
he  lay  crosswise  on  his  back.    He  had 
been    utterly    unconscious    from    the  i 
instant   the   bullet   ploughed    into   his 
br.*sSsi.     His  stertorous  breathing  sub- 
sided   a    couple    of    minutes    after    7 
o'clock.     From  then  to  the  end  only 
the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  his  bosom 
gave  indication  that  life  remained. 

"The  surgeon  general  was  near  the 
head  of  the  bed,  sometimes  sitting 
on  the  edge,  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  dying  man.  Occasionally  he 
put  his  ear  down  to  catch  the  les- 
sening beats  of  his  heart.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's pastor.  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley;  stood 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  bed.  Mr. 
Stanton  sat  in  a  chair  near  the  foot 
on  the  left,  where  the  picture  places 
Andrew  Johnson.  I  stood  quite  near 
the   head    of   the  toed   and  from  that 


position  had  full  view  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton across  the  president's  body.  At 
my  right  Robert  Lincoln  sobbed  on 
the   shoulder   of   Charles    Sumner. 

"Stanton's  gaze  was  fixed  intently 
on  the  countenance  of  hisj  dying 
chief.  He  had,  as  I  said,  been  a  man 
of  steel  throughout  the  night,  but  as 
I  looked  at  his  face  across  the  corner 
of  the  bed  and  saw  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles  I  knew  that  it  was  only 
by  a  powerful  effort  that  he  re- 
strained himself.  The  first  indication 
that  the  dreaded  end  had  come  was 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven, 
when  the  surgeon  general  gently 
crossed  the  pulseless  hands  of  Lin- 
coln across  the  motionless  breast  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Gurley  stepped  forward 
and  lifting  his  hands  began,  "Our 
Father  and  our  God,''  and  I  snatched 
pencil  and  notebook  from  my  pocket, 
but  mv  haste  defeated  my  purpose. 
M  y  pencil  point  (I  had  but  one) 
caught  in  my  coat  and  broke,  and 
the  world  lost  the  prayer,  a  prayer 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
!  sobs  of  Stanton  as  he  buried  his  face 
;  in  the   bedclothes. 

"As  "Thy  will  be  done,  Amen,"  in 
subdued  and  tremulous  tones  floated 
I  through  the  little  chamber,  Mr.  Stan- 
|  ton  raised  his  head,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  his  face. '  A  more  agonized 
expression  I  never  saw  on  a  human 
countenance  as  he  sobbed  out  the 
words:  "He  belongs  to  the  angels 
now." 

"Mr.  Stanton  directed  Maj.  Thomas 
M  Cincent  of  the  staff  to  take  charge 
of  the  body,  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  room  where  we  had 
passed  most  of  the  night  and  the  as- 
semblage   dispersed. 

"Going    to    my    apartment,    I    sat 
down  at  once  to  make  a  second  long- 
hand    copv    for    Mr.    Stanton    of    the  j 
testimony'  I  had   taken,    it   occurring  j 
to  me  that  I  wished  to  retain  the  one  : 
I  had  written  out  that  night.     I  had  j 
been  thus   engaged  but  a  brief  time 
when  hearing  some  commotion  in  the  | 
i  street  I  stepped   to  the  window   and 
I  saw  a  coffin   containing  the  body  of 
I  the  dead  president  being  placed  in  a 
hearse,  which  passed  up  Tenth  street 
!  to    F   and  then   to    the   white   house, 
i  escorted    bv    a    lieutenant    and    ten 
privates.    As  they  passed  with  meas- 
ured   tread    and    arms    reversed,    my 
hand   involuntarily  went  to  my  head 
in    aalute    as    they    started    on    their 
long,  long  journey  back  to  the  prai- 
ries   and    the    hearts    he    knew    and 
loved  so  well,  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  greatest  American,  of  all  time." 
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TEMBY,    WM. 


Soldiers  Grove  Man,  84,  Present 
When  Lincoln  Was  Shot  by  Booth 

miii  ■■nimnmniwimw   I      r  lilllHI 


fm.    Tenney    Re- 
calls Early 
History 

SOLDIERS  GROVE,  Wis.— Wil- 
liam Tenney,  who  was  in 
Ford's  theater  in  Washington 
the  night  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
shot,  recalled  incidents  surround- 
ing the  shooting  and  other  early 
day  events  when  he  and  Mrs. 
Tenney  observed  their  62nd  wed- 
ding anniversary  recently  at  the 
home  of  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Ed 
Taylor  3  miles  north  of  Viola. 
The  Tenney s  live  with  their  daugh- 
ter. 

Mr.  Tenney,  who  is  84,  was  quite 
active  until  recently. 

Born  at  Jefferson 
Mrs.  Tenney,  who  was  formerly 
Clara  Tubbs,  is  active  and  seem- 
ingly   in    good   health.    She    was 
born    in    Jefferson    county,    Wis., 
82  years  ago.    She  moved  into  the 
Kickapoo  valley  with  her  parents 
at  the  age  of  4  and  has  lived  on 
the  same  40  acre  tract  of  land  ever 
;.ince.   She  recalls  that  when  they 
arrived  on  the  site  of  their  present 
home    the    land    was   all    covered 
with    timber    and    it    had    to    be 
cleared    before    they    could    raise 
any    crops.     They    erected    a    log 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Kicka- 
poo near  what  is  known  as  Law- 
ton's  bridge. 

Tenney,  who  was  7  years  old 
when  Lincoln  was  assassinated, 
also  was  born  in  Jefferson  county. 
His  father  died  shortly  before  his 
birth  and  his  mother  died  about 
three  weeks  afterward.  He  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Tubbs,  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  the 
present  Mrs.  Tenney. 

Tenney  recalls  vividly  that  fate- 
ful night  of  Apr.  14,  1865  when  he 
went  to  the  theater  with  his 
foster  parents. 

John  Wilkes  Booth  appeared  on 
the  stage  waving  a  gun.  When  the 
shot  was  fired  the  audience  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  part  of  the  play. 
Tenne;-,  who  had  recognized  Lin- 
coln saw  him  slump  in  his  chair 
but  he  did  not  guess  the  cause. 
Not  until  the  actor  leaped  from 
the  stage  and  ran  from  the  the- 
ater did  the  audience  realize 
what  had   happened. 

The  crowd  started  after  Booth 
but  he  had  escaped  on  horseback 
although  he  had  fractured  his 
ankle  in  the  leap  from  the  stage. 
The  Tubbs  family  and  young 
William  Tenney  once  lived  in  a 
house  25  or  30  rods  from  Ft.  Alex- 
ander, high  on  a  hill  above  the 
Potomac.  Samuel  Tubbs  had  en- 
listed in  the  army  and  Mrs.  Tubbs 
had  left  Wisconsin  to  be  near  her 
husband. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tenney 


Drilled  With  Soldiers 

William  and  his  foster  brother, 
who  was  about  the  same  age,  and 
two  drummer  boys,  Johnnie  and 
Lewis  Masteson,  were  the  only 
white  boys  living  near  the  fort. 
The  soldiers  made  wooden  guns 
for  the  boys  and  decorated  them 
with  bits  of  brass  and  when  the 
men  went  to  drill  the  boys  went 
along.  On  one  occasion  as  the 
soldiers  lined  up  for  inspection, 
the  boys  took  their  places  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  The  officer,  with 
a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  in- 
spected their  uniforms  and  wood- 
en guns  and  turning  to  the  sold- 
iers remarked  that  the  boys  rated 
a  much  better  inspection  than 
they. 


Tenney  also  remembers  the  time 
the  first  large  cannon  used  in  the 
war  was  fired  at  the  fort.  On  the 
day  it  was  to  be  tested,  Samuel 
Tubbs  closed  all  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  house  and  told 
the  family  that  if  they  heard  a 
loud  noise  in  a  short  time  they 
should  not  be  alarmed.  He  did 
not  know  then  that  all  the  win- 
dows in  the  house  would  be  broken 
and  the  rim  shaken  from  the 
stove.  The  cannon  was  loaded 
with  a  500 -pound  ball  and  every 
window  in  the  large  brick  build- 
ing where  the  soldiers  were  quar- 
tered was  broken. 

He  also  recalls  the  time  a  de- 
serter was  shot  at  the  fort  and 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Gen. 
Lee  to  enter  Washington.  Tenney 
says  that  oysters  were  the  main 
item  on  their  bill  of  fare.  They 
could  be  purchased  at  that  time 
for  10  cents  a  gallon  and  if  any- 
one wanted  to  go  on  the  boats 
and  open  their  own  oysters  they 
could  be  had  for  only  5  cents. 
Saw  Gen.  Tom  Thumb 

On  many  of  his  visits  to  Wash- 
ington, Tenney  recalls  seeing  Tom 
Thumb,  who  was  later  made  fa- 
mous by  P.  T.  Barnum.  Tom  was 
a  cab  driver  at  that  time  and  his 
name  was  Charles  S.  Stratton. 

The  death  of  William's  adopt- 
ed mother  eventually  brought  the 
father  and  his  two  sons  back  to 
Wisconsin.  It  was  not  until  their 
arrival  in  the  Kickapoo  Valley 
that  this  then  isolated  region 
learned  of  the  death  of  Lincoln. 

Samuel  Tubbs  later  re-enlisted 


in  the  army  and  was  sent  to  the 
Dakotas  where  he  became  a  friend 
of  the  famous  Indian  chief,  Sit- 
ting Bull.  When  he  returned  he 
brought  with  him  an  Indian 
saddle,  a  whip,  two  quivers  and 
two  bows  for  his  sons.  According 
to  Tenney,  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  historical  museum  at  Madi- 
son. Tenney  is  a  cousin  of  Mary 
S.  Lockwood,  the  author,  and  to- 
day he  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in 
reading.  Although  he  is  quite 
feeble  due  to  his  recent  illness,  he 
can  still  read  without  the  aid  of 
glasses. 

Tenney  came  to  work  for  his 
future  wife's  parents  on.  the  same 
farm  where  they  now  live  63  years 
ago.  They  were  married  a  year 
later  in  an  old  log  house  which 
still  stands  near  the  present  home. 
At  the  time  of  their  marriage  it 
was  located  nearer  the  river.  They 
have  only  the  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Taylor,  with  whom  they  now  make 
their  home. 

Although  this  started  out  as  a 
story  of  a  couple  who  have  lived 
together  for  62  years,  it  has  de- 
veloped into  the  life  story  of 
Tenney  while  Mrs.  Tenney  seems 
to  have  slipped  into  the  back- 
ground. This  has  probably  been 
the  pattern  of  their  married  life 
and  also  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  its  success.  You  can  still  see 
the  hero-worship  in  Mrs.  Tenney's 
eyes  and  hear  it  in  her  voice  as  she 
says: 

"William  is  a  fine  looking  man 
when  he  is  fixed  up,  and  he  al- 
ways was  the  life  of  the  party." 
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Tenney,   William 


h 


Man  Present 

at  Lincoln's  Shooting 

Wed  60  Years 

VIOLA  y£  William  Tenney 
who  was  in  Ford  theater,' 
Washington,  when  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and 
Mrs.  Tenney  observed  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  in 
their  Tunnelville  farm  home 
Monday. 

Tenney  is  83  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
ney 81.  All  their  married  life 
has  been  spent  on  the  farm 
they  now  occupy.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie 
Taylor.  She  and  her  husband 
live  at  their  parents'  home. 
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Terry,    Charley 


Speaking  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Charley  Terry,  of  Atchison,  heard  the 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
in  Jackson,  Springfield,  Beardstown 
and  Havana,  all  Illinois  towns.  Mr. 
Terry  had  previously  heard  Lincoln 
defend  a  man  at  Beardstown  charged 
with  murder,  and  also  heard  him 
speak  at  Bath,  111.  He  once  made  a 
ti-ip  on  a  Mississippi  river  steamboat 
on  which  Abe  Lincoln  was  also  a  pas- 
senger. .-."I-  XL 
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Terry,  Uncle  Charley 


Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 


Oldest  Salesman  Reminisces 
His68Years  "on  theRoad" 


By  World  Staff  Photographer 

'UNCLE  CHARLEY"  TERRY  Telling  a  "Good  One"  to  JOHN  R.  LOVE 
of  National  Traveling  Salesmen's  Foundation 


(( 
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Uncle  Charley"  in  New  York  First  Time  in  50  Years  as 
Guest  of  Fellow  Drummers 


America's  oldest  salesman,  Charles 
Terry  of  Kansas,  ninety-two,  winner  of 
the  contest  conducted  by  the  National 
Traveling  Salesmen's  Foundation  to 
find  the  oldest  active  road  drummer, 
was  resting  yesterday  at  the  Hotel  Lin- 
coln preparatory  to  taKing  part  at  the 
dinner  to  be  given  in  his  honor  to- 
night at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

The  little  old  man,  somewhat  taken 
aback  at  suddenly  becoming  a  public 
figure,  talked  with  John  R.  Love,  Chair- 
man of  the  contest,  hundreds  of  fel- 
low salesmen  and  to  newspaper  men, 
commenting  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
New  York  had  "changed  a  great  deal 
since  his  last  visit  some  fifty  years 
ago."  He  told  of  his  early  work,  his 
days  in  the  Union  Army  and  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Horace  Greeley. 

The  dinner  of  the  traveling  men  to- 
night will  launch  the  campaign  for  a 
$3,000,000  home  and  hospital  for  aged 
and  indigent  salesmen,  to  be  erected 
on  a  1,000-acre  tract  on  the  outskirts 
of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  "Uncle  Char- 
ley" will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

Mr.  Terry,  who  comes  from  Atchison, 
Kan.,  is  rounding  out  his  sixty-eighth 
year  on  the  road,  and  for  the  past  six- 
teen has  been  with  a  trade  publication 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  went  on  the 
road  in  the  days  when  salesmen  rode 
horseback  and  carried  their  wares  in 
saddlebags. 

A -native  of  Martin,  England,  where 
he  was  born  Aug.  7,  1836,  he  came  to 
the  United  States  aboard  a  sailing  ves- 


sel in  the  early  forties.  The  family 
settled  in  Milwaukee,  and  from  there 
he  went  on  his  first  job  to  Chicago 
where  he  worked  for  three  years,  while 
his  wages  increased  from  $1.75  to  $3  a 
week. 

On  Nov.  1,  1859,  "Uncle  Charley" 
first  went  on  the  road  as  a  fur  buyer. 
His  next  job  was  as  a  subscription 
solicitor  for  the  Cairo,  111.  Democrat, 
with  which  he  stayed  for  three  years. 
He  next  tried  selling  insurance  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined 
the  Union  Army. 

It  was  during  the  Western  trip  of 
Horace  Greeley  that  Mr.  Terry  met 
him,  when  the  two  were  forced  to  share 
a  room  together  in  a  crowded  hotel. 
Other  recollections  of  the  old  traveler 
are  several  of  Lincoln's  speeches,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Lincotti-Douglas 
debate   at  Jacksonville,  111.        ---- 

Another  arrival  was  William  P.  Mc- 
Cormack,  eighty-six-year-old  gypsum 
salesman,  who  came  from  Minneapolis. 
Mr.  McCormack,  who  won  the  title  of 
the  "Trader  Horn  of  America"  among 
roadmen  because  of  his  record  of  2,- 
500,000  miles  of  travel,  says  his  item- 
ized expense  accounts  show  he  spent 
$92,000  in  hotel  bills  alone  in  his  sixty 
years  on  the  road. 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  President  of  the 
International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration, will  be  toastmaster  at  the 
dinner.  Other  speakers  include  Willis 
H.  Booth,  President  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  Louis  Wiley 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Francis 
Wilson,  actor. 
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Thayer,    Stephen  S. 


Veteran  Railroad 
Man  Dead  At  81 ; 

Knew  Lincoln 


Norwalk,  Jan.  14  (£>).—  Funeral 
services  for  Stephen  Stafford  Thay- 
er, 81,  of  Wilton,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  the  hon- 
or of  shaking  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  who  was  a  retired  em- 
ploye of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  railroad  for  which  he 
had  worked  for  over  60  years,  will 
be  held  at  8  o'clock  Wednesday 
night  in  the  Wilton  Congregational 
church. 

Born  July  27,  1854,  Mr.  Thayer 
was  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Stephen  Thayer  of  Boston  who  built 
the  first  fire  engine  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  shaking  hands  with 
Lincoln,  he  saw  the  cortege  of  Lin- 
coln following  the  latter's  assassin- 
ation as  it  passed  through  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Thayer  entered  the  service  of 
the  New  Haven  road  in  1869  and  re- 
mained with  that  company  until 
1929  when  he  retired.  At  the  time 
of  his  retirement  he  was  recording 
freight  clerk  at  the  South  Norwalk 
station.  Mr.  Thayer  took  great  de- 
light in  telling  how  he  once  refused 
a  drink  proffered  him  by  General 
Grant. 

Mr.  Thayer,  at  various  periods  in 
his  life,  made  his  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  in  New  Haven.  He 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal 
several  years  ago  by  Montowese 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  New  Haven 
upon  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
membership. 

Thayer  died  yesterday  afternoon 
at  his  home,  Ridgefield  Road,  Wil- 
ton. 
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Former  Slave  Recalls 
Days  Before  Civil  War 

"Yes,  sali,  I  remember  the  old  slave  days;   you're  talkin'  to  one  of 
them  old  slave  Niggers  right  now." 

This  is  the  sentence  with  which  old  "Uncle  George"  Thomas  opened 
an  interview  as  he  sat  in  his  favorite  chair  at  the  Washington  County 
infirmary  and  grinned  at  his  questioner  who  had  just     been  introduced  j 
by  Superintendent  Harry  Elrod. 

Uncle  George  who  is  still  remark- 4> _ 

ably  spry  and  keen  for  all  his  years    George  talked  for  ten  minutes     on 


is  one  of  27  indigents  who  recently 
were  transferred  from  the  Clark 
county  farm  to  the  local  institution 
after  the  Clark  infirmary  had  been 
sold  to  the  duPont  company  as  a 
part  of  the  Charlestown  powder 
plant  site. 

His  wrinkled  face  glowed  with 
long  hazy  memories  as  he  told  of 
happenings  in  the  days  of  the  Civil 
war  and  before,  and  he  gestulated 
with  his  weathered  hands  when  he 
came  to  a  point  that  needed  par- 
ticular emphasis. 

Uncle  George  was  born  in  Henry 
county,  Ky.  "just  one  mile  from  the 
courthouse."  He  doesn't  remember 
just  when  he  was  born  nor  how  old 
he  is,  but  he  does  know  that  he 
tried  to  enlist  in  the  "Free  war" 
and  was  stymied  by  "crooked  arms 
and  crooked  legs."  George  was  born 
on  the  old  Joe  Shelton  place  as  one 
of  a  family  of  eight  boys  and  four 
girls.  While  George  was  still  com- 
paratively young,  Mr.  Shelton  sold 
the  entire  family,  and  George  was 
hought  by  Mr.  George  Thomas,  a 
neighboring  land  owner,  and  ac- 
quired the  name  which  he  bears  to 
this  day. 

He  stayed  with  Mr.  Thomas  long 
after  the  Civil  war  was  over,  and 
after  the  land  owner  died,  he  work- 
ed for  other  near-by  farmers,  com- 
ing to  Indiana  about  1900.  He  has 
smoked  a  pipe  all  his  life  and  also 
chews  tobacco,  but  never  dranK 
much  whisky  because  his  father 
didn't  approve  of  drinking.  His 
long  life  he  attributes  to  "takin' 
care  of  myself." 

At  mention  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Uncle  George  seemed  to  lapse  into 
happier  days  as  he  talked  aloud, 
more  to  himself  than  to  his  audi- 
ence. "Yes,  I  remember  old  Abe 
Lincoln.  Never  got  to  see  him,  but 
I  remembers  him.  Old  Abe  he's 
dead  and  gone,  hut  old  Uncle 
George  he'e  here  yit.  Don't  know 
how  long,  though." 
Warming   to   his    subject,     Uncle 


half-forgotten  events  of  his  life. 
He  told  of  being  critically  shot,  of 
buying  his  wife  a  "2'5-dollar  di- 
vorce' 'and  of  his  years  of  hard 
work   at  "jumpin'  clods." 

Then,  he  abruptly  broke  off  his 
mental  meanderings  and  closed  the 
interview  with  the  following  re- 
mark,  prefaced  by  a  wide  grin. 

"You  tell  them  all  about  Old  Un- 
cle George.  Tell  them  he's  still  a- 
live  a,nd  kickin  'and  able  to  get 
around  some." 

Superintendent  Elrod  then  con- 
ducted the  interviewer  on  a  tour  of 
the  spacious  County  infirmary,  ex- 
plaining the  system  used  in  oper- 
ating the  institution.  There  are 
now  54  inmates  of  the  home,  and 
the  building  still  is  not  filled  to 
capacity.  Elrod  explained  that  with 
a  small  amount  of  remodeling,  the 
institution  would  be  able  to  com- 
fortably house  12  to  15  more  in- 
mates. 
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A  Personal  Memory  of  Lincoln 

Year  by  year  those  who  have  sat  and  talked  with  Abraham  Lincoln  become  fewer—The  human  side  of 

the  great  emancipator  more  marked  as  the  details  and  incidents  of  his  life 

are  recalled  by  those  who  met  him  in  the  flesh 


NEARLY  seventy  years  ago,  one  winter 
day,  a  stagecoach  well  laden  with  mail, 
express  parcels  and  passengers  lumbered 
up  to  the  door  of  a  home  in  a  western  town,  and 
lurched  from  side  to  side  as  the  much  bebundled 
driver  checked  his  horses,  and  gazed  with  an 
expression  of  great  importance  from  the  height 
of  his  seat  at  the  crowd  who  had  gathered  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  "express."  Before  the 
wheels  of  the  awkward  vehicle  had  ceased  turn- 
ing, the  door  of  the  house  before  which  it  had 
halted  opened  and  a  troupe  of  children  cata- 
pulted through  the  doorway  into  the  arms  of 
the  distinguished  appearing  personage  who  had 
just  alighted  from  the  coach. 

As  the  children  were  gleefully  acclaiming  their 
happiness  at  the  return  of  their  father,  Richard 
Thomas,  a  well-known  western  attorney,  from 
the  sitting  of  court  at  a  neighboring  town,  a  dark, 
rugged,  almost  forbiddingly  homely  countenance 
appeared  in  the  window  of  the  stage.  Then  the 
man  who  owned  the  face  turned  to  the  fellow- 
passenger  who  had  just  alighted. 

"That's  all  right,  Dick,"  he  declared.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  little  rascals  at  home  who'll  be  glad 
to  see  me." 

The  eldest  of  the  children  who  had  capered 
out  to  meet  their  father  regarded  the  image  in 
the  coach  window  with  an  expression  almost  of 
incredulity.  It  fascinated  him.  He  watched 
as  the  driver  gathered  up  his  reins,  took  his  foot 
off  the  brake,  and  with  a  swing  of  his  whip  set 
his  horses  once  more  into  the  swift,  loping  gait 
that  bore  the  coach,  surrounded  by  a  cloud'  of 
dust,  farther  and  farther  from  view.  As  it 
finally  disappeared  around  a  bend  in  the  road, 
the  curious  youngster  turned  to  his  father. 

"Who  was  that  homely  man?"  he  inquired. 

His  father  smiled  indulgently.  "He  is  not 
homely,"  he  replied,  "at  least,  not  always. 
When  addressing  a  jury  he  is  the  handsomest  man 
I  ever  saw.  That,  my  son,  is  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  greatest  lawyer  in  the  West." 

That  episode  was  H.  T.  Thomas'  introduction 
to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  frontier  railsplitter  and 
lawyer,  who  was  later  to  challenge  the  attention 
of  the  nation  and  become  the  link  in  the  chain 
of  amity  and  understanding  that,  at  the  most 
crucial  moment,  was  to  unite  the  North  and  the 
South  in  a  Union,  henceforth,  truly  "one  and 
indissoluble." 

From  that  time  on  the  boy  followed  the  career 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  an  interest  more  than  ap- 
proaching hero  worship.  One  of  his  most  con- 
genial duties  in  those  days  was  to  assort  and  file 
his  father's  personal  and  business  letters,  and  it 
was  with  little  less  than  veneration  that  he 
regarded  those  with  the  familiar  signature  "A. 
Lincoln,"  written  in  a  scrawling  hand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sheet.  He  read  and  re-read  those 
cherished  possessions,  which  soon  became  as 
grand  as  Scripture  in  his  boyish  eyes.  Those 
refreshing  mementoes  of  the  great-heartedness 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  martyred  President 


he  has  kept  to  this  very  day—one  of  the  many 
leaves  in  an  ever  enlarging  "book  of  gold." 

Young  Thomas'  father  had  often  put  before 
him,  both  in  his  words,  and  in  his  letters  while 
the    boy   was    attending    boarding   school,    the 


H.  T.  THOMAS 

character  of  George  Washington  as  a  pattern, 
but  when  he  saw  his  son's  evident  inclination  to 
regard  the  rough-and-ready  backwoodsman  as 
his  model,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  holding  the 
latter  up  to  him  in  the  same  manner.  And  the 
boy  was  so  enthusiastic  over  his  hero,  and  the 
world's,  that  he  followed  with  absorbing  interest 
the  unfolding  of  the  drama  which,  in  our  own 
day,  another  hero  worshipper,  the  English  play- 
wright John  Drinkwater,  has  recorded  and  given 
the  world  in  one  of  the  most  gripping  plays  that 
has  ever  met  with  its  whole-hearted  approval. 
He  read,  as  it  appeared,  every  line  of  the  great 
debate  of  1858 — the  debate  that  returned  Doug- 
las to  the  Senate  and  made  Lincoln  President. 
After  the  nomination  in  I860,  being  not  only 
an  ardent  admirer,  but  an  equally  ardent  politi- 


cian— of    fifteen    years — the    youthful    Thomas 

expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  Springfield,  thirty 
miles  away,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  Mr. 
Lincoln  again.  His  father  readily  assented  to 
the  proposition,  and  his  instructions  for  the  great 
expedition  were  few  and  simple: 

"Go  to  the  State  House,"  he  said,  "send  your 
name  in  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  will  do  the  rest." 

When  the  lad  arrived  at  the  Capitol,  he  in- 
truded upon  a  scene  that  was  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  and  important  in  the  life  of  the  honest 
rail-splitter.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Convention  had  just  notified  Mr.  Lin- 
coln officially  of  his  nomination.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  this  momentous  occasion,  the  boy's 
idol  was  not  too  preoccupied  to  notice  him. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Thomas  tells  the  story  of  that  meet- 
ing as  follows: 

"When  I  was  announced  he  turned,  and  seeing 
a  lad  standing  hesitating  in  the  doorway,  imme- 
diately left  the  group  of  notables,  and  came 
forward  to  greet  me.  As  I  repeated  my  name, 
his  face  lighted  up. 

"So  this  is  Dick's  boy,"  he  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  time  putting  his  hand  on  my  head  in  a  way 
that  left  me  feeling  almost  as  important  as  the 
Senators. 

"I  was  wearing  on  my  watch  chain,  at  the  time, 
a  small,  gold-mounted  axe,  a  maul,  and  a  wedge, 
all  made  of  black  walnut  from  a  genuine  Lincoln 
rail,  as  duly  attested  by  his  sometime  backwoods 
companion,  John  Hanks.  These  Mr.  Lincoln 
took  in  his  hand,  making  some  pleasant  remark 
about  them,  and  about  my  being  clearly  a  Re- 
publican who  was  not  ashamed  to  show  his 
colors.  I  mention  this  merely  as  evincing  Mr, 
Lincoln's  sympathetic  nature,  his  close  observa- 
tion even  of  little  things  and  his  readiness  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  a  boy  he  had  never  known, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  great  function  the 
National  Committee  was  there  to  perform,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  central  figure, 

"He  stood  chatting  with  me  for  several  min- 
utes, until  again  interrupted  by  the  usher's  voice 
announcing  'Dr.  Small,  of  Chicago.'  Where- 
upon there  appeared  upon  the  scene  a  very  tall 
and  exceptionally  stout  man. 

"  'What  name?'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  putting  his 
hand  behind  his  ear  and  leaning  forward  expect- 
antly. 

"  'Dr.  Small,'  "  announced  the  newcomer. 

"  'Dr.  Small,'  repeated  Mr.  Lincoln.  'Very 
strange!'  he  continued.  'The  tallest  man  I 
ever  knew  was  named  "Short,"  and  the  shortest 
man  I  ever  knew  was  named  "Long" — and  there's 
a  fellow  down  in  Virginia  whom  they  call  "Wise." 
Come  in,  Dr.  Small.'  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  returned  to  the  Committee 
and  the  boy  stood  by,  side  by  side  with  Senators 
and  Representatives,  as  the  former  country 
attorney  proceeded  to  entertain  them  by  exhibit- 
ing the  numerous  presents  which  admirers  and 
friends  from  ail  parts  of  the  country  had  sent 
him.     With    boyish    admiration    and    awe    he 
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watched  the  great-souled  nominee  for  the  office 
of  President  as  he  displayed  the  miniature  log 
cabins,  flatboats,  log  chains — cut  from  single 
pieces  of  wood — wedges  for  splitting  rails,  and 
axes  galore.  One  of  the  latter,  enormous  in  size, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  by  the  extreme  end  of  the 
helve,  and  raising  it  slowly  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, held  it  steadily  at  arm's  length.  Then  low- 
ering it  gently  to  the  floor,  he  challenged  anyone 
present  to  match  the  feat,  remarking,  when  there 
was  no  response,  "I  guess  I'm  the  only  rail- 
splitter  in  the  crowd." 

These  youthful  reminiscences  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Thomas  related  above  portray  again  the  great- 
hearted, ruggedly  beautiful  character  of  the  Civil 
War  President  who  was  never  too  busy  to  see 
anyone,  and  who,  in  the  press  of  official  business, 
in  the  midst  of  important  public  characters  and 
close  political  friends  and  advisers,  could  put 
himself  out  to  stroll  with  and  entertain  an  un- 
known boy,  simply  because  he  was  a  boy  and 
among  strangers,  and,  as  Mr.  Thomas  reminds 
us,  this  on  the  eve  of  his  impending  combat  with 
Douglas  at  Freeport,  the  crowning  one  of  the 
Great  Debate! 

Stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  always  in  order, 
and  these  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Thomas'  come  with 
the  freshness  of  the  recollections  of  youthful 
days.  They  have  the  touch  for  which  lovers  of 
the  martyred  President — and  what  Americans 
worthy  of  the  name  are  not  lovers  of  this  good 
and  true  character — cherish  his  mementoes. 
The  world  is^hungry  for  more  of  Lincoln. 
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THOMAS,    WILLIAM   W. 


A    Veteran    Diplomat. 


M^{,J^4\ 


Willia^i  w.  Thomas,  formerly  United 
States,  minister  to' Sweden,  has  excellent 
prospects  for  another  appointment  to 
that  post.  He  has  had  long  experience 
in  the  diplomatic  corps,  having  been 
first  appointed  a  consul  in  Sweden  by 
President  Lincoln.  He  was  minister  to 
Stockholm  under  Presidents  Arthur, 
Harrison,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt. 
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Thomas  son,    Capt.   Nelson 
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Capt.  Nelson  Thomasson  Re- 
calls Incidents  in  Life 
of  Emancipator. 


By  the  Associated  Press.  < 

CHICAGO,  February  12.— As  to  a 
shrine,  pligrims  went  today  to  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  to  view 
the  bed  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
died  of  wounds  inflicted  by  an  assas- 
sin: to  see  the  shawl  he  wore  while 
President  and  other  mementoes  of  the 
great  man  Illinois  and  Kentucky  gave 
to  the  Nation. 

Many  other  Chicagoans  helped  swell 
the  throngs  moving  into  Springfield 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial Association  at  the  tomb  of  the 
emancipator.  Among  the  Springfield 
visitors  was  Gaius  Paddock,  91,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Lincoln  to  Mary  Todd  in  the  Illinois 
capital  in  1842. 

On  the  118th  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth  in  a  log  cabin  in  Ken- 
tucky men  who  knew  him  recalled 
today  his  many-sided  nature  as  inci- 
dents of  his  life  were  told  and  retold. 

Notedv  Document  Burned. 

The  burning  of  the  original  copy 
of  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
by  which  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves, 
when  the  gr.at  fire  of  1871,  virtually 
destroyed  Chicago,  was  recalled  by 
Capt.  Nelson  Thomasson,  commander 
of  the  military  order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  in  Illinois.  That  document 
was  destroyed  with  the  building  of 
the  historical   society. 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Lincoln," 
said  Capt.  Thomasson,  "was  about  the 
sear  1858.  My  father  and  I  were  sit- 
itlng  on  a  little  balcony  over  the 
northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Ran- 
dolph streets  (now  the  site  of  a  sky- 
scraper in  which  the  Associated  Press 
!has  its  Chicago  offices).  My  father, 
looking  east  on  Randolph,  suddenly 
cried  out  'Thei-e's  old  Abe  Lincoln.' 
He  said  to  me:  'Put  on  your  hat  and 
we  will  go  and  see  him  if  he  stops 
at  the  Sherman  House,'  which  he  did, 
across  the  street.  But,  of  course,  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  hardly  stepped  down  the 
several  steps  leading  to  the  Sherman 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  quite  a 
number  of  admirers  who  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  ground  and  the 
planked  sidewalks.  Then  I  saw  him 
daily  for  three  weeks  in  1860." 

Friend  of  Hay. 

The  captain  recalled  the  stirring  Re- 
publican national  convention  of  1860, 
in  "the  Wigwam" — a  hall  that  long  J 
since  has  vanished — in  Chicago,  when 
Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Afterward  Lincoln  wanted  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  the  cap- 
tain's father,  W.  P.  Thomasson,  a  for- 
mer member  of  Congress  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  to  a  Federal  office  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

John   Hay,   who    was   private   secre-  i 
tary  to  President  Lincoln,  was  a  warm  | 
friend    of    Capt.    Thomasson.      Their  I 
mothers  were  sisters,  and  Thomasson 
was  often  at  the  Executive   Mansion 
in  Washington. 


t  One  morning  I-iincoln  dropped  into 
the  basement  of  the  old  War  Depart- 
ment Building,  used  as  a  telegraph  of- 
fice, where  Thomasson  and  some 
friends  were  whaling  time  away.  The 
President  started  to  write  on  a  tele- 
graph blank. 

Popularize/d    Crisp   Ba«o«.  i 

"  'Young  gentlemen,  wheri  do  you 
use  a  semi-colon  V  he  asked  them. 
;  "Villard  (who,1  afterward  became 
president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road) and  Hitt  w^re  our  'literary  cuss- 
es' and  they  quickly  said  a  lot,"  the 
captain  rememfyered.  "But  Lincoln, 
after  taking  the'  pen  from  his  mouth, 
said,  'I  never  use  it  much,  but  when 
I  am  in  doubt  what  to  use,  I  generally 
employ  the   'little  fellow.'  " 

"John  Hay  always  said,"  the  captain 
recalled,  "that  Lincoln  popularized 
the  crisp  bacon  that  we  now  have  at 
our  daily  breakfast." 


LINCOLN'S  CLIENT, 

THE  MORGAN  BANK. 


Memories     of     Judge      Francis 

Thompson  of  Greenfield,  Who 

Knew  Lincoln  in  1858. 


THE  CHICAGO 

CONVENTION  OF  1860. 


[Judge   Thompson   in    Springfield   Republi- 
can.] .      /.;■. 

In  1856,  when  just  past  my  twenty- 
second  birthday,  accepting  the  then 
fresh  advice  of  Horace  Greeley.  "Go 
west,  young  man,"  I  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  banking  and  exchange  of- 
fice of. George  S.  Wright  &  Co.,  in  Cin- 
cinnati. In  those  days  all  kinds  of 
paper  money  circulated  in,  the  west; 
even  plank  road  and  insurance  cor- 
porations issued  currency.  The  further 
away  from  home  these  irresponsible 
issues  wandered,  the  greater  the  dis- 
count they  were  purchased  at,  by 
dealers  in  uncurrent  money,  who  knew 
the;  places  and  people  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  issue,  and  just  where 
tosend  their  purchase  for  redemption. 
A  kind  of  clearing  house  was  estab- 
lished in  the  city;  that  is,  certain 
brokers  bought  from  dealers  the  issue 
of  certain  concerns,  and  other  brokers 
those. of  other  kinds,  which  each  knew 
what  to  do  with.  Probably  the  average 
discount  suffered  by  business  men.  by 
the  use  of  all  kinds  of  western  cur- 
rency, state,  "bob-tail,"  and  the  vari- 
ous banks,  was  5  per  cent.  This  was 
a  heavy,  tax  upon  the  community. 
Eastern  currency  :  bore  a  premium, 
varying  from  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
to  two  and  one-half,  according  to  the 
ruling  price  of  exchange  in  New  York. 
When  cattle  and  farm  products  were 
going  east,  exchange  ruled  low;  and 
when  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 
the  west,  it  ruled  high. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  coin 
of  the  United  States  was  lowered  in 
1853,  and  our  house  was  a  large  deal- 
er in  "old  silver."  For  many  years  the 
government  had  been  paying  the  an- 
nuities to  the  Indian  tribes  about  Fort 
Smith  and  the  Indian,  territory  in  sil- 
ver -dollars.  These  and  Mexican  and 
Spanish  dollars  and  subsidiary  coin, 
had  now  become  of  perhaps  an  aver- 
age of  five  per  cent,  more  value  than 
tne  new  coin  of  the  government,  and 
our  house  kept  an  agent  at  Fort  Smith 
for  buying  old  coins.  We  would  re- 
ceive at  the  main  office  great  iron 
bound  boxes  of  old  silver,  o-f  all  kinds 
of  coinage,  and  assorting  them  was  a 
most  fascinating  employment.  Doubt- 
less many  pieces  of  almost  untold  val- 
ue escaped  our  vigilance,  but  we  were 
;  pretty  well  skilled  in  estimating  the  re- 
turn to  be  expected  upon  the  greater 
portion  of  the  shipments.  Our  market 
was  with  Bebee  &  Co.,  specie  dealers 
in  New  York. 

Our  senior,  Mr.  Wright,  thought 
there  was  money  to  be  made  in  lo- 
cating a  bank  of  issue  in  some  smart 
town  in  Illinois,  under  the  state  bank- 
ing law.  which  allowed  the  deposit  of 
at  least  $50,000  of  that,  or  other  state 
bonds,  with  the  state  treasurer,  as  se- 
curity, which  being  done,  the  auditor 
was  authorized  to  fssue  notes  of  the 
j  new  bank,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  mark- 
et value  of  the  Hypothecated  security. 
i  So,  our  hnuse  started  at  Jacksonville, 
i  111.,  the  "Morgan  County  bank."  of 
which  Henry  R.  Reed  (Mr.  Wright's 
brother-in-law)  was  the  president  and 
business  manager,  and  I  was  the  nom- 
inal cashier;  although  I  never  was  in 
Jacksonville.  Mr.-  Reed  did  a  very 
nice  business,  using  his  capital  large- 
ly in  discounting  paper  of  shippers 
payable  in  New  York,  so  creating 
funds  against  which  he  could  sell  ex- 
change. A  certain  drover  with  whom 
he  did  quite  a  large  discount  business 
shipped  to  New  York  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  drawing  bills  of  exchange 
against  them, 'which"  Mr.  Reed  cashed. 


Sr  ..^  in   1857  this  man  came  to 

Mr.  Reed  and  claimed  that  on  a  cer-i 
tain  date  he  gave  to  Mr.  Reed  a  bill 
on  New  York  for  $4,000  which  the 
bank  had  never  credited  him  with. 
The  man  was  very  particular  about  his 
date,  and  claimed  that  he  gave  the 
draft  to  Mr.  Reed  himself.  The  mat- 
ter ran  along  some  time;  Mr.  Reed  de- 
nying that  he  ever  received  the  paper, 
and  refusing  to  credit  the  drover  with 
its  proceeds. 

Late  in  1858,  suit  was  entered 
against  the  bank.  Mr.  Reed  came  to 
Cincinnati  to  see  what  was  best  to  do 
about  the  matter.  In  comparing 
notes  we  discovered  that  upon  the  very 
day  that  the  drover  declared  that  he 
handed  the  draft  to  Mr.  Reed,  he,  the 
president  of  the  bank,  was  at  his 
father's  house  in  Cincinnati,  where  I 
boarded,  and  that  I  had  made  a  mem- 
orandum to  that  effect  in  a  diary 
which  I  kept.  In  June,  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for 
United  States  senator,  and  immediately 
following,  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debates  began,  and  on  the  17th,  Lin- 
coln made  his  great  "House  divided 
against  itself"  speech,  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Reed  was  directed  to  go  home 
and  nut  his  case  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
hands,  and  keep  silence.  When  it 
was  expected  that  the  case  would  be 
heard,  I  was  sent  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln, 
with  the  expectation  of  being  called  as 
a  witness  in  the  case.  Upon  my  ar- 
rival at- Springfield.  I  inquired  at  the 
hotel  for,  Mr.  Lincoln's  office.  Find- 
ing the  sign  of  "Lincoln  &  Herndon" 
over  a  store  I  climbed  the  neglected 
stairway  and  stood  before  the  office 
door  of  the  man  who  had  recently 
met,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple worsted  in  argument,  the  "Little 
Giant"  of  the  West.  With  some  trep- 
idation I  rapped  on  the  door,  and, 
a  voice  from  the  inside  answered, 
"Come  in!"  With  no  preconceived 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  man 
whom  I  was  to  meet,  I  was  struck 
with  surprise  to  find  a  man  of  home- 
ly, but  attractive  face,  with  a  shock 
of  unkempt  hair,  tipped  back  in  a 
chair,  with  book  in  hand  and  feet 
upon  the  office  stove,  who  awkwardly 
rose  to  his  feet  and  cordially  wel- 
comed me.  I  do  not  remember  that 
any  other  person  was  in  the  room. 
When  I  made  myself  and  my  errand 
known,  he  again  shook  my  hand  and 
his  countenance  lighted,  up  with  a 
pleasant  smile  when  I  mentioned  the 
case  of  the  Morgan  county  bank;  and 
he  said:  "Oh,  that  case  will  not  be 
heard  at  this  term;  the  fact  is,  they 
daren't  try  it."  He  then  questioned 
me  concerning  the  facts  in  the  case, 
making  a  memorandum  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  regarding  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Reed's  presence  in  Cincinnati  at  the 
time  the  plaintiff  asserted  that  he  was 
at  Jacksonville,  and  that  he  did  bus- 
iness with  him  there. 

Once  or  twice  I  arose  to  take  my 
departm-e,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  in 
no  hurry,  and  we  spent  some  time  in 
conversation.  I  asked  him  if.  when 
the  case  was  tried,  the  court  would 
sit  in  Springfield;  he  said  "No,  in 
Jacksonville,  in  the  county  adjoining 
on  the  west."  He  told  me  of  some 
of  his  experiences  while  riding  the 
circuit,  alid  inquiring  into  my  busi- 
ness activities,  I  related  some  recent 
amusing  incidents  which  had  occurred 
to  .me  while  running  home  to  the  par- 
ent bank  notes  of  their  issue,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  gold,  or  New  York  ex- 
change. In  parting,  he  said  that  if 
our  case  came  to  trial,  he  should  ex- 
pect me  to.be  present  as  a  witness, 
and  would  let  me  know  of  the  time 
and  place.  After  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  him.  one  forgot  the  first 
impression  of  face  and  figure,  and  as 
his  countenance  lighted  up  with  a 
most  attractive  smile,  with  his  west- 
ern cordiality  and  openness  of  man- 
ner, he  impressed  one  as  a  most 
agreeable  gentleman.  I  left  the  of- 
fice somewhat  elated  at  th  attention 
shown  to/me,  a  mere  clerk  in  a  brok- 
er's office,  by  a-man  so  celebrated  as 
was  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  competitor  of 
Stephen   A.    Douglas. 

In  1859  I  took  up  my  residence  in 
St.  Louis,  and  opened  up  a  small 
banking  and  exchange  office  on  Broad- 


way, which  I  called  "The  (Broadway 
bank,"  and  through  some  lucky  V'5 
chance  became  acquainted  with  Ed- 
ward Bates,  the  leading  lawyer  of 
Missouri.  He  had  the  instincts  of 
a  politician  and  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  a  young  man  who  had  just  be- 
come a  citizen,  I  presume  I  took  the 
matter  as  a  personal  compliment. 
When  the  time  came  for  the*meeting 
of  the  republican  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Bates's  name  being  promi- 
nent as  a  candidate,  and  many  of  his 
friends  expressing  a  determination  to 
attend," I  joined  the  "Bates  club,"  and 
went  along.  Having  been  *  a  specta- 
tor at  the  democratic  convention  held 
in  Cincinnati  in  1856,  which  nominat- 
ed Buchanan,  I  was  not -surprised  to 
find  Chicago  filled  to  overflowing  with 
swarms  of  friends  of  the  many  aspir- 
ants for  the  presidential  nomination. 
Among  the  incidents  of  the  convention 
which  nominated  Buchanan,  I  recall 
being  in  the  lobby  of  the  Burnet  house, 
and  seeing  a  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  was  something  over  seven 
feet  in  height,  introduced  to  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  When  the  compliments 
were  passed,  Mr.  Douglas  looked  up  ■ 
in  a  quizzical  mavner  to  the  tall  Buck-  | 
tail  delegate  and  said:  "How  is  it  up  j 
there — -cool?" 

The  Chicago  convention  met  May 
16,  I860,  and  the  great  wigwam  was 
crowded  to   its   utmost  capacity.  It 

took  two  days  to  select  the  officers  and 
committees,  and  agree  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  the  party  platform.  The  vig- 
orous canvass  of  delegates  for  votes 
for  the  nomination  ran  well  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  It  was 
the  understanding  upon  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  that  a  ballot  would 
be  taken.  The  streets  leading  to  the 
wigwam  were  crowded '  with  people 
anxious  to  obtain  admittance,  which 
was  denied  to  those  without  tick- 
ets, women  being  admitted  to  the  gal- 
leries, with  gentlemen  accompanying. 
Learning  the  practical  value  of  a 
female  companion,  I  walked  down  the 
street  a  short  distance,  and  meeting 
a  woman  whom  I  thought  would  take 
no  offense,  I  explained  the  situation 
to  her,  and  she  kindly  took  me  under 
the  shelter  of  her  wing,  and  I  gained 
the  coveted  admittance. 

My  state  and  town  pride  was  flat- 
tered that  George  Ashmum  of  Spring- 
field, who  had  studied  law  in  Green- 
field, was  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
great  national  convention.  Judge 
Charles  Mattoon  of  Greenfield  was  a 
delegate  for  the  home  district.  I  re- 
membered the  stentorian  voice  with 
which  the  speaker  of  the  New  York 
delegation  announced  at  every  call 'of 
the  states,  "New  York  casts  72  votes 
for  William  H.  Seward."  The  im- 
mense audience  was  hushed  as  the 
tellers  announced  the  result  of  the  bal- 
lot to  be  173%  votes  for  Seward. 
Abraham  Lincoln  following  with  102 
votes.  Then  confusion  reigned;  but 
without  great  delay  the  second  ballot 
was  taken,  the  tellers  announcing  that 
Mr.  Seward  had  received  1S4%  votes, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  181.  Everyone  then 
felt  that  the  third  ballot  would  decide 
that  either  the  then  leading  men  of 
the  west,  or  of  the  east,  would  be 
nominated.  Thousands  of  tags  were 
kept  as  the  third  call  of  the  states  pro- 
gressed. It  was  a  period  of  the  great- 
est'excitement,  but  wonderfully  con- 
trolled. 

The  tally  soon  showed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  received  231%  votes,  and 
only  lacked  a  vote  and  a  half  of.  be- 
ing nominated.  Soon  Mr.  Carter  of 
Ohio  arose  and  announced  the  change 
of  four  votes  from  Mr.  Chase  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln;  and  as  he  sat  down  a 
dead  silence  came  upon  the  vast  audir 
ence.  Then  someone  realized  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  nominat- 
ed for  president  of  the"  United  States, 
and  a  shout  went  up  that  announced 
that  fact  to  the  gathered  crowds  who' 
could  not  gain  admittance  to  the 
wigwam.  Soon  cannon  shots  rang 
from  artillery  posted  upon  the  -roof 
of  the  wigwam,  and  the  multitude 
shouted   themselves,  hoarse. 

Not  many  weeks  passed  before  I  re- 
ceived word  from  Mr.  Reed  that  our 
case  would  be  tried  upon  a  certain 
da^..  And  *  request  that  l  come     to 


Springfield,  where  he  would  meet  me. 
I  found  Mr.  Lincoln"  at  the  state 
house,  where  a  room  had  been  as- 
signed him.  He<  looked  somewhat 
drawn  and  weary,  but  at  the  moment 
was  entertaining  an  old  friend  from 
up  the  Sangamon  river.  As  he  part- 
ed with  him  at  the  door,  he  shook 
his.hand  and  .  said,  "Well,  Uncle  Ben 
come  and.  see  me  as  often  as  you 
can  while  I .  stay  here.'  Then  after 
a  little  he  recognized  me,  saying, 
"Why,  you  are  the  witness  in  the  bank 
case."  Being  assured  of  that  fact, 
he  told  me  that  the  case  had  been  put 
over,  and  he  doubted:  if  it  would  ever 
be  tried.  Just  then  a  man  came  in 
with  a  large  basket  filled. with  mail 
matter,  to  which  he.  called  my  atten- 
tion, saying,  "See  what  I  have  to  go 
through  with!"  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  attend  to  the  bank  case,  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  "see  us  through." 
He  then  took  me  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  show  me  some  cartoons 
which  had  been  sent  him  in  which  he 
seemed  to  take  much  delight.  One 

especially,  the  subjects  being  himself 
and  Douglas,  put  him  in  such  good 
humor  that  he  laughed  long  and  loud. 
Whether  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  for  the 
bank  at  the  next  term,  I  never  knew, 
but  the  plaintiff  was-  non-suited,  and 
the  case  was  never  tried.    , 

Having  seen  so  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
I  made  up  my  mind,  after  his  election, 
that  if  we  both  lived,  I  would  see  him 
inaugurated.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  March  4,  1861,  I  took  my 
stand  about  30  feet  from  the  center 
front  of  the  platform  which  had  been 
erected  over  the  steps  of  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  capitol,  many  others 
having  also  chosen  their  places.  By 
12  o'clock  we  were  surrounded  by  an 
immense  multitude  of  people,  who 
swayed  back  and  forward,  so  that  at 
times,  for  minutes,  our  feet  would  not 
touch  the  ground.  About  1  o'clock, 
distant  strains  of  music  announced  the 
approach  of  the  procession,  which 
soon  appeared  under  the  command  of 
General  Scott  and  Captain  Charles  P. 
Stone,  a  native  of  Greenfield,  who  had 
been  assigned  to  duty  as  inspector  gen 
'eral-of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  was  nearly  1:30  when  the  mem 
bers  of  the  supreme  court,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  two  houses,  the  diplomatic 
corps,-  the  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  many  other  noted  persons 
took  the  places  assigned  to  them.  Ex- 
President  Buchanan  sat  at  the  right  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address,  his  head  leaning  upon 
the  top  of  his  cane.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Douglas  held  Mr.  Lincoln's 
hat,  while  he  was  uncovered.  Chief 
Justice  Haney  administered  the  oath 
of  office.  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  could  be 
plainly  heard  where  I  stood,  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  "I  consider  that  in 
view  of  the  consfftution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as 
the  constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins 
upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
Jae  faithfully  executed  in  all  the 
states." 

At  the  commencement  of  his  ad- 
dress, his  voice  was  hardly  audible, 
and  he  looked  careworn  and  weary, 
with  little  color  in  his  face.  But  very 
soon  he  lost  all  hesitation  and  spoke 
loudly  and  with  much  force  and  earn- 
estness, with  such  expression,  as  car- 
ried the  conviction  that  he  fully  real- 
ized the  great  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  him.  This  was  the  last 
tinie  I  ever  saw  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
Mr.  Gregory,  a  former  mayor  of  Cin- 
cinnati, had  for  some  time  a  desk  in 
our  office,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase  was 
frequently  his  visitor.  In  this  way  I 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  also 
having  an  interest  in  Edward  Bates 
of, Missouri,  I  was  very  much  pleased 
when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  both  were  members  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's cabinet.  When  I  first  heard  of 
the  close  of  the  war,  .and  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  I  was,  with  perhaps  ten 
other  white  men,  in  June,  1865,  cor- 
raled  in  the  warehouse  of  Carroll  & 
Steell.  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  .by  rov- 
ing bands  of  Blood  Indians.  An  ex- 
press messenger  from  the  mines  came 
through  In  the  night  bringing  the  news 
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Jacob  C.  Thompson. 

During  his  lifetime,  Jacob  C.  Thompson 
shared  his  unparalleled  store  of  information 
with  friends  and  associates  and  with  those 
who  came  to  Springfield  to  discuss  with  him 
the  subjects  on  which  he  was  informed,  but 
he  carries  to  the  grave  with  him  facts,  ex- 
periences, anecdotes  and  observations  that 
none  who  survive  him  can  restore.  His 
mind,  keen  to  the  last,  was  a  well  ordered 
file  of  information.  He  gave  of  his  knowl- 
edge without  reserve  and  it  was  accepted 
without  question. 

For  thirty  years  Jacob  C.  Thompson  was 
legal  advisor  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  During  those  years  he 
had  most  to  do  with  framing  Illinois  school 
law  and  no  man  in  the  state  could  match 
his  knowledge  of  this  subject.  Most  deci- 
sions he  gave  from  memory,  knowing  the 
statutes  too  well  to  bother  with  references. 
For  many  years  a  close  friend  of  former 
Senator  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  he  knew 
state  and  national  affairs  and  leavened  his 
knowledge  with  the  ability  to  weigh  and 
appraise  shrewdly. 

All  the  writers  on  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  have  visited  Springfield  since 
the  turn  of  the  century — Senator  Beveridge 
among  them — advised  with  Mr.  Thompson. 
His  name  appears  in  the  text  and  footnotes 
of  many  standard  works.  He  was  one  of 
the  little  group  privileged  to  look  upon  the 
■face  of  the  Martyred  President  when  the 
Lincoln  casket  was  opened  for  the  last  time 
thirty-three  years  ago. 

Jacob  C.  Thompson  was  a  cultured  gentle- 
man, devoted  to  the  literature  and  art  that 
was  of  the  best.  He  was  tolerant  and  liberal 
in  his  tastes,  but  always  reserved  the  major 
share  of  his  devotion  for  the  works  of  the 
recognized  masters.  His  death  is  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him,  but  most  particularly, 
outside  his  family,  by  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  from  his  lips  the  wisdom  and 
experiences  of  a  rich  and  useful  life. 


u±ji  Jiigiiciu,    wxiere    lie   woum    meet   juc 
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JACOB  THOMPSON, 
SCHOOL  OFFICIAL, 
DIES  H  HOME 

Was  Authority  In  Legal, 

Historical  Lines;  Long 

In  State  Service. 


Jacob  C.  Thompson,  for  thirty- 
three  years  assistant  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in 
charge  of  legal  work,  died  at  2:45 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  at  his 
home,  1004  South  Second  street.  He 
was  71  years  old.  Death  followed  a 
stroke  he  suffered  Sunday  night. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  at  First 
Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  John  T. 
Thomas,  minister,  will  officiate  and 
interment  will  be  made  in  Oak  Ridge 
cemetery.  The  remains  may  be 
viewed  at  the  Bisch  Memorial  home 
until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Besides  his  activity  as  a  school  of- 
ficial, Mr.  Thompson  was  known  as 
an  authority  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Frequently  he  was  consulted  by 
authors  and  historians  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  various  phases  of  Lin- 
coln's life.  At  one  time  he  had  gath- 
ered together  a  collection  of  Lincoln 
relics  and  of  rare  books  and  art  work 
but  had  sold  much  of  it. 

He  was  one  of  thirteen  persons  who 
viewed  the  remains  of  Lincoln  when 
the  casket  was  opened  for  the  last 
time  in  1901. 

An  authority  on  school  law  in  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Thompson  could  quote  from 
memory  supreme  court  decisions 
which  had  come  before  it  for  many 
years  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  born  Nov.  25, 
1862,  near  Colchester  in  McDonough 
county  and  received  his  education  in 
the  rural  schools  in  Hire  township. 
He  then  attended  Normal  school  at 
Macomb  and  later  took  special  work 
at  Northwestern  university.  Upon  his 
return  to  McDonough  county  he 
taught  school  for  five  years  and  be- 
gan the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
former  United  States  Senator  L.  Y. 
Sherman,  in  Macomb. 

Mr.  Thompson  came  to  Springfield 
in  1897  as  secretary  to  Sherman,  who 
was  then  speaker  of  the  house.  Four 
years  later  he  was  appointed  legal 
advisor  and  actuary  supervisor  in  the 
office  of  Alfred  Bayliss,  then  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
continuing  in  that  office  until  his 
death. 

On  May  31,  1913,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  married  in  Chicago  to  Miss  Mary 
Lucille  Simmers  of  Macomb.  Mrs. 
Thompson  survives  her  husband,  to- 
gether   with    an    adopted    daughter, 


Mrs.  Stuart  Ogg  of  Chicago;  one 
grandson,  Alan  Ogg;  two  brothers, 
Joseph,  of  Macomb,  and  Eli,  of  Mon- 
mouth; two  sisters,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Russell,  Macomb,  and  Mrs.  Missouri 
Griswold,  Seattle,  Wash.;  three 
nephews  and  one  niece. 

Mr.  Thompson  bore  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  composer  of  terse  inscrip- 
tions on  historic  markers  and  many 
of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Centennial 
building  and  also  that  on  the  Doug- 
las monument  in  Chicago  were  writ- 
ten by  him. 

The  exact  site  of  Fort  Creve  Coeur 
near  Peoria  was  designated  by  Mr. 
Thompson  when  the  fort  was  recon- 
structed some  years  a.go  and  the  edi- 
fice was  erected  on  that  spot. 

In  the  office  of  the  public  instruc- 
tion superintendent  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Thompson's  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  watches  and  pistols  was 
unrivaled  in  the  state.  He  also  was 
well  versed  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare. 

During  the  Spanish-American  war 
Mr.  Thompson  served  as  captain  of 
a  company  but  did  not  see  service  in 
the  war  zone,  the  war  ending  as  he 
was  en  route  there. 

He  held  membership  in  the  Ma- 
sonic lodge  at  Macomb. 
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Thompson,  Mary  Wagenner  (Pinker ton)         Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  memory  that  is  de?rest  to  me  is  the  time  I 
found ny  way  into  the  President  s  study  and  crawled  into  his 

lap Pretty  soon  he  was  whispering  to  the  visitors  and  then 

everything  grew  quiet.  When  I  awoke  I  was  lying  on  the  old 
sofa  in  the  room  with  his  gray  shawl  spread  over  me." 


Thompson,  Mrs.  Mary- 


Resided  at  the  white  House  for  a  time 
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SLEPT  IN  LINCOLN'S  ARMS  IN  '64 

Cafumbus  Woman  Recalls  Girlhood  Days  in  White  House 


Emancipator     Held     Her 

During    Councils 

With  Grant 


A  FLAXEN-HAIRED  lass  Of 
four  often  slept  benignly 
In  the  arms  of  President 
Lincoln  while  crucial  decisions 
were  made  on  momenthous  ques- 
tions of  Civil  war  days  whereon 
hung  the  fate  of  our  country. 

Now  she  Is  an  old  lady  with 
those  early  memories  of  Wash- 
ington stenciled  in  her  mind 
more  clearly  than  any  other  part 
of  her  life.  Mrs.  Mary  Thomp- 
son, whose  home  is  now  at  Jil3^ 
South  Champion  avenue,  draws 
no  contrast  with  her  present  sur- 
roundings and  those  times  of  her 
childhood  in  the  White  House. 

But  how  she  treasures  those 
memories  of  "Cousin  Abe,"  the 
big  tall  gaunt  man  who  fright- 
ened her  so  when  she  first  re- 
members seeing  him.  President 
Lincoln  was  a  cousin  of,  her 
mother's.  Her  father  was  a  con- 
fidential messenger  In  the  war 
department. 

THEIR  home  burned  down  and 
President  Lincoln  invited 
them  to  live  at  the  White  Hotise 
until  they  could  find  other 
quarters.  No  territory  was  for- 
bidden to  little  Mary  Pinkerton, 
of  those  times.  When  she  wan- 
dered into  his  study  and  he  was 
occupied  with  his.  cabinet,  he 
would  just  lift  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  hold  her  there  while 
the  council  went  on. 

She  remembers  Seward,  Stan- 
ton and  General  Grant  as  they 
sat  around  the  table.       . 

Little  Mary  walked  through  the 
White  House  gardens  many 
times  with  President  Lincoln, 
couldn't  reach  "Cousin  Abe's 
hand  unless  he  stooped  over. 
But  once  when  General  Grant 
was  with  them  during  a  stroll, 
it  was  easy  for  her  to  hold  onto 
him. 

That  was  the  time  when  the 
latter  came  to  take  charge  of  the 
Northern  armies. 

WITH  no  little  girls  in  the 
Lincoln  family,  the  dimunl- 
tive  Mary  soon  became  Lincoln's 
favorite.  She  sang  songs  for 
him,  popular  ditties  of  the  day. 

He   called   her   "towhead"   and 
his  small  son  JUad^-^was  -  jealous 
tnued  on   Page  SlxV)^ 
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Slept  In  Lincoln's 
Arms  During  War 


(Continued  from  Page  One.) 
of     his     father's     affection     for 
Mary. 

She  often  ran  to  tell  him  that 
"Tad"  pulled  her  hair  or  teased 
her,  and  in  the  great  man's  ever 
kind  manner,  he  would  chide 
his  son. 

"But  if  I  ran  to  tattle  on  Tad 
to  his  mother,  he  would  get  a 
whipping.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a 
sharp,  severe  woman,  as  I  re- 
member her. 

"rriHE  terrible  night  when  Pres- 

■*-  ident  Lincoln  was  shot,  is 
still  all  so  clear  to  me. 

"My  father  and  mother  were 
to  sit  in  the  box  with  Lincoln 
that  night  at  the  Ford  theater. 
Just  as  they  were  going  out,  my 
colored  nurse,  Amelia,  ran  to 
tell  my  mother  that  she  was  cer- 
tain I  had  croup  and  was  afraid 
to  be  left  alone  with  me. 

"Then  my  parents  did  not  go. 
Later  came  the  dreadful  news  of 
our  beloved  friend's  death. 

"We  rode  in  that  mounrful 
funeral  procession." 

MRS.  THOMPSON  recounted 
how  "Cousin  Abe,"  played  a 
trick  on  her  unsuspecting  darky 
nurse  one  day.  He  bought  her  a 
cornucopia  of  ice  cream.  It  was 
cold  for  her  nurse  to  hold.  He 
told  her  to  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

Later  he  asked  her  how  her 
cornucopia  was.  The  darky  was 
dismayed  when  she  found  it  was 
gone.  He  bought  her  another 
and  told  her  to  go  home  and  put 
it  on  the  stove. 

One  day  General  Grant  gave 
this  same  youngster  who  is  now 
the  frail  little  lady  of  73  years,  a 
five-cent  piece  to  make  her  take 
her  castor  oil. 

Many  times  with  a  clothes 
stick  as  her  gun,  she  drilled  the 
great  general  who  led  the  North- 
ern forces  to  victory. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  in  Phila- 
delphia when  he  returned  from 
his  world  tour.  She  was  copy- 
holder in  Sunday  School  Times, 
then  published  in  that  eastern 
city.  The  parade  for  General 
Grant  stopped  for  a  time  while 
someone  ran  to  get  him  cigars. 

A  YOUNG  woman,  then  in  her 
early  twenties,  she  jumped  on 
the  step  of  his  barouche.  He  em- 
braced her  fondly  when  he 
learned  who  she  was. 

Time  has  been  none  too  kindly 
to  Mrs.  Thompson  since  those 
days  when  she  was  so  uncon- 
sciously in  that  history-making 
envlronm«nt. 

She  was  left  a  widow  before 
she  was  30  years  of  age.  The 
struggle  for  livelihood  and  the 
rearing  of  her  son  she  carried  on 
unaided.  She  now  resides  with 
him  at  the  Champion  avenue  ad- 
dress. He  is  L.  O.  Thompson, 
head  of  the  used  car  department 
of  the  Stanton  Motors  Co. 

They  have  lived  in  Columbus 
two  years,  coming  here  from 
Cleveland. 


Thompson,   Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Sat  on  Lincoln's  lap 


tECALLS  SITTING  ON   ! 
THE  LAP  OF  UNCOLN 


Frail  Old  Lady  Reminiscenses 
of  Girlhood  in  White  House    j 
During  War  Days 


In  Columbus,  Ohio,  lives  a  slender,  x 
\  frail  eld  lady  who  was  "the  famous  ) 
'  little  girl  who  sat  on  Abraham , 
'  Lincoln's  lap."  | 

Her  name  is  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia 
Thompson — and  has  been  for  almost 
half  a  century — but  to  Lincoln  she 
was  Mary  Pinkerton,  whose  mother 
was  his  cousin.  Mary  lived  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  war  and  her 
father  being  a  confidential  employee 
of  the  War  department,  she  enjoyed 
the  run  of  the  White  House.  An 
aged  woman  now,  she  likes  to  recall 
those  days. 

"The  memory  that  is  dearest  to 
me,"  she  says,  "is  the  time  I  found 
my  way  into  the  President's  study 
and  crawled  into  his  lap:  I  knew 
there  were  big  men  there — bearded 
Stanton  and  the  other  members  of 
his  cabinet,  I.  imagine — but  he  let 
me  lie  in  his  arms.  Pretty  soon  he 
was  whispering  to  his  visitors,  and 
then  everything  grew  quiet.  When 
I  awoke  I  was  lying  on  the  old  sofa 
in  the  room,  with  his  gray  shawl 
spread  over  me.  The  visitors  had 
tiptoed  out  of  the  study,  and  Lincoln 
was  alone  at  his  desk,  silently  study-  ' 
ing  those  great  problems  he  had  to 
race — or  maybe  dreaming  of  his  own 
lost  Willie  Lincoln." 

Mrs.  Thompson  remembers  Mrs. 
Lincoln  as  "short-tempered  and 
bitter-tongued,"  in  contrast  to  the  ', 
invariably  kind  and  gentle  President. 
Their  son  Tad,  she  says  didn't  like 
to  have  a  little  girl  around  the 
White  House,  and  would  tease  her 
and  pull  her  hair. 

She  recalls  the  time  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  reported  in  Washington 
to  take  command  of  all  the  Northern 
armies,  and  once  she  walked  in  the 
White  House  garden  with  Grant  on 
one  side  and  Lincoln  on  the  other. 

"It  was  so  easy  for  me  to  hold  to 
Grant's  hand,"  she  says  in  the  Good 
Housekeeping    article,    "but   Lincoln' 
stood  so  tall  that  he  had  to  bend  ! 
jpA  to  grasp  my  own  chubby  little 
fnand-." 

FRANKLIN  IN©  ST  A* 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  4,  19*1. 
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COL.  THOMPSON'S 
USEFUL  LIFE 

Pride  of  Hoosierdom  Soon  to  Cele- 
brate His  89th  Birthday. 


WAS  LINCOLN'S  VALUED  FRIEND 


Stories  of  the  Famous  Ex-Secretary  ot 

the  Navy  and  Sole   Survivor  of 

Twenty-seventh  Congress. 


(Special  to  The  Sunday  Telegraph.) 
TERRE  HAUTE,  Ind.,  Oct.  14.— Col. 
Richard  W.  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  sole  survivor  of  the  Twen- . 
ty-seventh  United  States  Congress  ind 
of  the  Indiana  Legislature  of  1834,  will 
!  soon  celebrate  his  eighty-ninth  birthday 
at  his  home  in  this  city,  where  he  has 
spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  useful 
life.  Terre  Haute  feels  proud  of  "Uncle 
Dick"  Thompson,  for  since  the  time  of 
his  adoption  by  the  tribe  of  Indians  which 
made  their  home  on  the  banks  of  the  "Wa- 
bash he  has  helped  to  make  history  in 
this  locality. 

Col.  Thompson  has  passed  through  fif- 
teen Presidential  campaigns  and  has 
been  a  companion  of  all  our  Presidents 
except  the  first  two.  He  knew  scores  of 
Revolutionary  people  and  is  a  gold  mine 
jof  information  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  political  history  of  the  United 
States.  Far  and  wide  the  silver  crowned 
Colonel  is  known  as  "the  old  man  elo- 
quent." The  -*ery  first  men  in  American 
public  life  have  paid  him  high  tribute  as 
a  popular  speaker. 

"Was  Abe  Lincoln's  Friend. 

Col.  Thompson  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  bosom  friends.  They  chummed  to- 
gether for  fnany  years  and  there  was  no 
man  in  Washington,  either  before  or 
after  the  great  Illinois  man  became 
President,  for  whom  he  had  a  profound- 
er  respect  or  a  deeper  personal  regard 
than  he  had  for  Col.  Thompson.  The 
Colonel  was  an  influential  member  of 
Congress  when  Lincoln  was  elected  to 
that  body.  The  two  men  had  never  met, 
but  they  knew  each  other  very  well  by 
reputation.  Lincoln  had  been  practicing 
law  on  one  side  of  the  Wabash  River  and 
Thompson  on  the  other,  and  they  had 
many  mutual  friends.  So  it  happened 
that  when  these  two  men  of  the  people 
met  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  first  time  Lincoln  ex- 
tended his  hand  with: 

"How're  you,  Dick?" 

And  Thompson  extended  his  hand'with: 

"How're  you,  Abe?" 

From  that  moment  until  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer' terminated  he  and  Col.  Thompson 
were  confidential  fiends,  and  if  the  truth 
were  known  the  Martyr  President  would 
be  found  often  to  have  profited  by  the 
counsel  of  his  distinguished  Indiana  col- 
league. 


Col.  Thompson  tells  many  stories  of 
Lincoln,  most  of  which  come  from  his 
personal  association  with  the  President. 
Back  in  1847  one  of  the  most  elegant  so- 
ciety women  of  Washington  gave  a  re- 
ception, to  which  she  invited  many  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives,  and  among 
the  latter  was  Col.  Thompson.  The  Colo- 
nel at  that  time  had  become  an  intimate 
of  Lincoln's  and  he  decided  to  ask  that 
the  Illinois  man  be  honored  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  reception.  Accordingly  he 
approached  the  prospective  hostess  and 
said  to  her: 

"Madam,  I  want  you  to  ask  my  friend 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  to  your 
party."  v 

"Abraham.  Lincoln!"  was  the  reply.  "I 
do  not  know  the  gentleman." 

"Nevertheless,"  insisted  the  Colonel,  "I 
wish  the  invitation  for  him." 
The  invitation  was  forthcoming,  and  on 
;  the  night  of  the  splendid  reception  Col. 
j  Thompson  entered  the  reception  room  in 
!  company    with     his     long    armed,     long 
|  legged,     ugly     friend.       The     two     went 
straight  to  where  the  hostess  was  stand- 
j  ing  and   the   Colonel   presented   the  Illi- 
|  nois  man.    Lincoln  was  asked  to-  be  seat- 
ed on  a  low  hassock,  and  after  consider- 
able  difficulty   he   so^  disposed   his   arms 
and   legs   as    to   feel   fairly   comfortable. 
J  Then  a  long  and  animated  conversation 
j  took  place  between  him  and  the  society 
!  woman.    The  day  following  the  receptioi 
j  Col.  Thompson  met  the  hostess  and  re- 
marked to  her: 

"Well,  how  did  you  like  my  friend  Lin- 
coln?" 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered.  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  all  you  men  at  my  house  last 
night,  is  the  only  one  who  will  ever  be 
President." 

Remembers  Lafayette. 

Col.  Thompson  remembers  Gen.  Lafay- 
ette perfectly.  He  saw  the  great  French- 
man a  number  of  times  and  recalls  cir- 
cumstantially his  review  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary officers  and  soldiers  at  Culpeper 
Court  House.  The  Colonel,  as  a  boy, 
stood  on  the  porch  of  a  tavern  opposite 
the  spot  occupied  by  Lafayette  as  the 
army  passed  in  front  of  him. 

An  affecting-  incident  occurred  at  thi3 
review,  witnessed  by  Col.  Thompson.  At 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  Gen.  Lafayette 
had  been  shot  through  the  thigh,  and  old' 
Billy  Foster,  a  private  in  the  Revolution, 
had  picked  the  wounded  General  up  and 
carried  him  to  the  surgeon's  quarters, 
saving  his  life.  Old  Billy  had  often  told 
the  story  to  his  friends  at  Culpeper  Court 
ij  House,  but  they  were  skeptical,  and  he 
knew  it.  So,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  he 
declared  that  he  would  show  them  that 
he  was  a  truthful  man. 

Col.  Gibson  was  introducing  the  men 
as  they  passed  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  but 
old  Billy  Foster  had  instructed  that  the 
General  be  left  to  recognize  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  old  Billy  stood  before  the 
French  commander  Col.  Gibson  was  si- 
lent and  the  two  men  looked  into  each 
other's  eyes.  There  was  no  sign  of  rec- 
ognition in  the  General's  face.  Finally 
old  Billy— he  could  never  talk  without 
stuttering,  and  he -was  somewhat  ner-. 
vous  on  this  occasion— said  to  the 
Frenchman: 

"W-w-w'y,  G-g-general,  d-d-don't  you 
k-k-know  me?" 

Lafayette  contracted  his  brows  for  a 
moment  as  he  gazed  into  old  Billy's  face. 
Then,  with  the  politeness  of  his  country, 
he  replied: 

"No,  sir;  I  do  not  recognize  you.  I  once 
knew  you  very  well,  no  doubt.  But  time 
and  circumstances  have  effaced  your 
countenance  from  my  memory." 

Old  Billy  hastened  to  r,ejoin: 

"H-h-have  y-y-you  f-forgotten  B-B-B- 
Brandywine?" 

The  last  word  illuminated  the  General's 
mind.  In  a  moment  he  and  the  private 
had  their  arms  around  each  other's 
necks,  and  old  Billy's  veracity  was  vin- 
dicated. 


S.ff.L. 
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HIS    ACTIVE    CAREER 


A  Chat  With  Ex-Secretary  Richard 
W,  Thompson. 


PRESIDENTS  WHOM  HE  HAS  KNOWN 


Tells  the  Secret  of    Good   Health  ! 
and   Long  Life. 


STOHIES  OF  MB.   LINCOLN 


dead 


(Copyrighted.  1S97,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.). 
Special  Correspondence  of  The  Evening  Star. 
TERRS  HAUTE,  Ind.,  January  4,  1S98. 
CAME     TO     TERRE 
Haute  to  have  a  chat 
with  a  man  who  saw 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  was  dandled  on 
the    knees    of     James 
Madison,  whost  boy- 
ish  head  was   patted 
by  Monroe,   who  saw 
John    Quincy    Adams 
when   he  was   in   the 
White      House,      and 
was       serving      with 
him       in       Congress 
when   •  he       dropped 
the   hall    of   representatives.    This 
'man   was    given    political    advice    when    ho 
started  out  in  life  by  Andrew  Jackson.    He 
knew   Martin  Van   Buren.    He  was   one   of 
the   presidential   electors   who   put   William 
Henry  Harrison  in  the  Executive  Mansion, 
and    he    refused    the    mission     to    Austria 
when  it  was   offered   to   him   by   President 
Taylor.     He  had  close  associations  with  Fill- 
more.   He  was  a  friend  of  Franklin  Pierce 
and    he   knew    well    James    Buchanan.    He 
served  in  Congress  with  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  during  the  latter's  presidency  he  was 
his  trusted  friend.     He  knew  Johnson;  was 
a  "friend   of  Grant's,   and  during  the  presi- 
dency  of  Hayes   he   was   the   Secretary   of 
the   Navy.    With    the    exception   of   George 
Washington  and  John  Adams,    he   has   as- 
sociated with  every  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,    so   that    today   he   forms,    as    it 
were,   a   bridge   between   the  past   and    the 
present. 

The   man   I  "   to   is   Mr.    Richard   W. 

Thompson  o  He  is  now  eighty- 

eight    years    e.  it    his    intellectual 


R.    W.    Thompson    at    Eighty-Eigflit. 


faculties  are  as  bright  as  they  were  when 
he  managed  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  soul  is  as  young  as  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  now  more  than 
sixty-four  years  ago.  Tall,  straight  and 
fine  looking,  his  blue  eyes  shine  with  life, 
his  skin  is  as  fresh  as  that  of  a  baby,  and 
the  chief  signs  of  his  age  are  in  his  silvery 
hair  and  the  slightly  feeble  way  in  which 
he  moves  about  from  place  to  place.  His 
voice  was  strong  as  he  chatted  with  me, and 
as  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  realize  that 
he  had  lived  more  than  twice  as  long  as  I 
upon  this  earth,,  and  I  asked  him  the  secret 
of  his  wonderful  vitality.  Mr.  Thompson 
replied: 

How  to  Grow   Old. 

"I  suppose  the  secret  of  my  good  health 
is  largely  due  to  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking.  I  drink  very  little,  and  I  never 
eat  anything  that  does  not  agree  with  me. 
I  was  born,  you  know,  in  Culpeper,  Va., 
and  when  I  was  approaching  manhood  the 
dectors  held  a  consultation  over  me.  and  ; 
decided  that  I  would  die  of  consumption. 
They  said  my  only  salvation  was  to  keep 
cut  of  doors,  and  my  father  made  me  take 
a  horse  and  tour  over  the  mountains  to 
Kentucky.  I  did  this,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  on  horseback, 
coming  home  with  much  mre  flesh  than 
when  I  started,  and  in  ex.  1llent  health. 
I  don't  think  the  doctors  kneiv  what  they 
were  talking  about,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
the  horseback  riding  did  me  good." 

"I  see  that  you  use  tobacco,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son," said  I,  as  I  pointeG  to  the  cigar  which 
he  was  smoking. 

"Yes;  I  have  smoked  all  my  life,  and 
most  of  the  time  to  excess.  Not  long  ago 
I  became  subject  to  a  sort  of  fits,  and  the 
doctors  told  me  that  it  was  due  to  nicotine 
poison.  They  said  I  was  otherwise  per- 
fectly healthy,  but  that  my  system  was 
saturated  with  nicotine.  I  then  proposed 
to  stop  my  smoking,  but  the  doctors  ad- 
vised me  to  reduce  my  limit  to  four  cigars 
a  day.  I  have  done  this,  and  am  now  free 
from  any  bad  tendencies  of  any  kind." 
A  Healthy  Old  Man's  Habits. 
"Tell  me  something  about  your  habits, 
colonel." 

"I    don't    knew    that    I    have    any,"    was 
the  reply.     "While  I  was   Secretary  of   the 
Navy    at    Washington    I    did    not    touch    a 
glass  of  wine  and  do  not  now.  I  take  about  j 
three  teaspoonf uls  of  whisky  a  day  by  my  ■ 
doctor's  advice.    My  best  meal  is  my  break-  | 
fast,    and  I   enjoy   good  beefsteak   and  eat  ; 
plenty    of    it.    I    drink    one    cup    of    coffee 
at   this   time." 
"How   about   cakes?" 

"I   like   cakes     a.nd     waffles,     and     I     eat 
them."  ,   „,, 

"How  about  the  other  meals? 
"1  don't  care  much  for  them.    I  eat  only 
plain   food   and  very   little  of  it." 
"Do  you   take   much   sleep?" 
"Yes;   I   have   always   slept  a  great   deal, 
and    I    sleep    late    now.    When    I    was    in  i 
Washington  I  had  to  be  up  as  late  as  1  or 
2    o'clock    every    night,    but    I    usually    re- 
mained in  bed  until  late  in  the   morning." 
"Do   you   believe   in    cold  baths?" 
"No    I  think  one  should  bathe  simply  to 
keep   clean.     This   I   do.     One   thing  which 
has  done  more  for  my  health  than  anything 
else  is  the  use  of  a  pair  of  horse-hair  mit- 
tens.    With   these   I   rub   my   skin   until   -- 
glows  from  crown  to  sole  night  and  morn- 
ing    This  keeps  it  in  excellent  condition.     I 
have  done  this  for  more   than  forty  years 
every  night  and  every  morning,  and  I  doubt 
not   it  has   saved   me   from   ill-health.     My 
skin  is  now  as  soft  and  rosy  as  that  of  a 
baby       I   perspire    easily    and    the   rubbing 
i  keeps    the    pores    of    the    skin     open.      The 
!  pores  of  the  skin  are,  you  know,  the  sewers 
I  of  the  human  system,  and  I  keep  my  Uiou- 
i  sands  of  sewers  always  open." 

"You  speak  of  not  using  wine  at  Wash- 

'<  ington,   Colonel   Thompson.     Mrs.   Hayes,   I 

!  believe    set  the  example  to   the  capital   by 

!  not   using   wine   on   her  table   at   her   state 

dinners?" 

AVine  at  the  White  Hoiise. 
"Yes,  that  was  the  case,"  replied  the  ex- 
j  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  "But  my  use  of 
[  wine  at  Washington  was  not  confined  to 
I  the  period  while  I  was  in  the  cabinet.  I 
•  never  drank  a  glass  during  all  my  public 
service,  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  I  felt 
.'that  I  had  the  need  of  all  my  faculties  and  j 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  impair  them  by 
the  use  of  wine.  As  to  Mrs.  Hayes,  she  in- 
sisted that  no  wine  should  be  used  at  our 
cabinet  and  at  her  private  dinners.  She 
did  not  do  so  at  the  state  dinners  given  at 


the  vvnue  House  to  the  diplomats.  SShe  re-  i 
fused  to  serve  wine  at  the  dinner  given  to 
the  Grand  Duki  Alexis,  although  Seer  tary 
Evarts  asked  her  to  do  so.  The  omission 
created  such  a  decided  sensation  that  she 
gave  in  to  the  State  Department  thereafter 
on   the   basis   that   the    diplomatic    dinners 

were  national  matters  and  not  a  private 
entertainment  over  which  she  had  control." 

"Mrs.  Hayes,  however,  was  a  very  strong- 
minded  woman,  was  she  not?  You  know 
it  was  charged  by  some  that  it  was  she 
and  not  her  husband  who  ran  the  govern- 
ment during  the  Hayes  administration?" 

"That  is  not  true,"  replied  ex-Secretary 
Thompson.  "Mrs.  Hayes  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character.  She  was  a  lovable  wo- 
man in  every  respect,  but  not  an  ambitious 
one  in  the  way  some  people  thought.  I 
don't  think  she  bothered  herself  at  all 
about  the  policy  of  the  administration.  She 
liked  the  social  position  which  came  with 
the  presidency.  She  was  fond  of  being  the 
lady  of  the  White  House.  She  was  always 
present  after  each  cabinet  meeting  to  shake 
hands  with  us  as  we  came  out  of  the  room, 
and  she  seemed  to  delight  in  seeing  people 
and  making  them  happy.  At  one  time,  I 
remember,  we  considered  the  advisability 
of  moving  the  business  offices  of  the  White 
House  to  the  State,  War  and  Navy  build- 
ing, but  Mrs.  Hayes  objected  to  this,  saying 
she  would  not  then  be  able  to  see  so  much 
of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  public  men  whom 
she  so  delighted  to  meet." 


Stories  of  Lincoln. 

"When  did  you  first  meet  Lincoln ?"  I 
asked. 

"Lincoln  and  I  grew  up  tog-ether  about 
the  same  time,"  replied  Col.  Thompson. 
"He  was  on  one  side  of  the  Wabash  river, 
in  Illinois,  and  I  was  on  the  other  side,  in 
Indiana.  We  had  known  about  each  other 
for  years  before  we  came  together.  I  knew, 
of  course,  of  his  election,  and  when  at  the 
first  of  the  session  I  saw  a  tall,  ungainly 
man  coming  across  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  a  smile  on  his  face, 
I  knew  that  it  must  be  he.  He  apparently 
knew  me  in  the  same  way,  for  as  he 
reached  me  he  held  out  his  hand,  saying: 
'How  are  you,   Dick.' 

"  'How  are  you,  Abe!'  I  replied,  as  I  took 
it,  and  then  began  a  friendship  which  last- 
ed   until    Lincoln    died. 

"I  was  very  fond  of  Lincoln,"  Mr. 
Tompson  went  on.  "We  were  much  to- 
gether during  his  first  term  in  Congress, 
and  I  believe  he  made  his  first  entrance 
into  fashionable  society  with  me.  A  most 
accomplished  lady  from  Virginia,  a  friend 
of  mine,  gave  a  reception  early  in  the  sea- 
son. About  fifty  distinguished  men  were 
invited,  but  Lincoln  was  not  among  the 
number.  I  concluded  he  should  go  and  1 
went  to  my  friend  and  told  her  that  1 
wanted  an  invitation  fcr  him,  as  I  was 
anxious  that  she  should  meet  him.  She 
gave  me  the  invitation.  I  remember  how 
Lincoln  looked  as  he  sat  among  the  com- 
pany that  night.  He  was,  you  know,  tall, 
angular  and  awkward.  Some  time  after  his 
presentation  he  became  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  my  lady  friend,  taking  a 
seat  on  a  very  low  rocking  chair  at  her 
feet.  As  he  grew  interested  in  talking  he 
kept  edging  closer  and  closer  to  his  hos- 
tess. He  was  so  low  that  his  knees  al- 
most came  to  his  chin,  and  to  get  rid  of 
his  legs  he  wrapped  them  one  around  the 
other.  As  he  grew  more  interested  he 
came  so  close  that  his  knees  touched  the 
lady's  dress,  and  as  I  looked  I  thought  he 
must  finally  end  in  her  lap.  The  next  day 
I  met  my  lady  friend  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  Lincoln.  She  replied  at 
once:  'That  man  has  elements  of  greatness 
in  him.  Of  all  those  at  my  house  last 
night  I  think  he  has  the  best  chance  of  be- 
ing President  of  the  United  States.'  This 
was  about  ten  years  before  he  was  thought 
of  as  a  presidential  candidate." 
President  Lincoln  and  tlie  Boston  Man 
The.  conversation  here  turned  to  Lin- 
coln as  a  story  teller,  when  Mr.  Thompson 
said : 

"President  Lincoln  did  not  originate  the 
best  of  his  stories.  He  had  a  very  recep- 
tive memory  and  stored  away  every  anec- 
dote he  heard.  His  mind  was  such  that  he 
was  able  to  use  such  things  in  the  way  of 
illustration.  His  favorite  way  of  conveying 
an  idea  was  by  a  story.  For  instance,  take 
an  incident  which  occurred  one  night  when 
I  was  at  the  White  House.  I  had  been 
spending  the  evening  there  with  President 
Lincoln  I  was  lying  en  my  back  upon 
a  lounge.  Lincoln  was  sitting  in  a  chair 
with  his  feet  propped  up  beside  me.  We 
had  chatted  for  an  hour  or  so,  when  the 
[  clock  struck  half-past  ten.  I  then  got  up 
|  and  said  that  I  must  go  home.  I  told  the 
I  President  that  he  must  be  tired  and  that 
he  ought  to  go  to  bed  and  get  the  rest 
which  he  needed  to  fortify  him  for  the  wor- 
ries and  troubles  of  the  morrow. 

"  'No,'  replied  President  Lincoln,  'don't 
go  yet.  Stay  a  half  hour  longer.  I  have 
an  appointment  at  eleven  o'clock  with  a 
man  from  Boston,  who  has  a  claim  of 
something  like  $200,000  against  the  govern- 
ment. I  have  told  him  he  could  bring  his 
papers  here  at  eleven,  and  he  will  surely 
call  on  the  minute.' 
"  All  right,'  said  I.  T  will  stay.' 
"Well,  the  man  was  announced  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven.  As  he  came  in  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  took  his  papers  and  said:  T 
can't  look  over  this  matter  now,  but  if  you 
will  leave  the  papers  1  will  attend  to  it  as 
soon  as  I  can  find  time.' 

"There  were  a  number  of  parties  oppos- 
ing the  claim,  and  I  could  see  that  the 
man  wanted  to  get  some  idea  as  to  what 
his  chances  were  before  he  left.  He  volun- 
teered a  question,  hoping  to  draw  the  Pres- 
ident out.  Lincoin  appreciated  his  feeling 
and   told    the  following: 


T„.  y.ou  niaKe  me  think  of  a  lawyer  out  in 
Illinois  who  wanted  to  turn  merchant.  He 
had  not  succeeded  at  the  law,  and  he  de- 
cided to  close  his  office  and  open  a  store. 
He  wrote  to  New  York  for  a  stock  of 
goods  and  offered  his  fellow-attornevs  as 
references.  The  wholesale  house  wrote,  to 
one  of  these  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
would-be  storekeeper,  whom  we  will  call 
Tom  Jones.  The  reply  which  was  received 
was  about  as  follows: 

"I  think  Tom  Jones  is  good.  I  know  he 
is  -rich.  Kis  assets,  I  should  say,  amount 
to  at  least  $200,000.  He  has,  in  the  first 
place,  a  wife,  a  beautiful,  dark-haired 
brunette,  who  is  worth  to  him  or  to  .-iny 
man  $100,000.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  sell 
her  for  that.  I  know  I  should  not  if  she 
belonged  to  me*  He  has  also  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  is  perfectly 
sound.  He  is  eleven  years  old,  and  is 
bright,  energetic  and  smart.  I  don't  think 
he  could  be  bought  at  any  price,  I  know 
Jones  would  not  sell  him  for  $50,000.  I 
think  that  $40,950  would  be  a  low  estimate 
for  the  girl,  as  she  has  the  making  of  a 
good  woman  in  her.  In  addition  to  these 
items,  Jones  has  a  table  in  his  office  worth 
$2,  two  chairs  worth  50  cents  each,  an 
inkstand  worth  15  cents  and  a*  double- 
bladed  Barlow  knife,  which  I  put  at  a 
dime,  and,  besides,  there  is  in  his  office  a 
great  big  rat  hole,  which  is  worth  looking 
into.  And  so,"  concluded  the  President, 
"although  I  don't  know  much  about  your 
claim,  I  think  there  may  be  a  great  big 
rat  hole  there  which  may  be  worth  looking 
into,  and  I  will  look  into  it."  The  man 
laughed  and  went  away  well  pleased. 

"You  knew  John  Quincy  Adams  quite 
well,    did    you   not,   Mr.    Thompson?" 

"Yes;  I  sat  beside  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  several  years.  He  was 
a  pleasant  man,  but  a  very  _  dignified  one. 
Life  was  a  serious  matter  with  him,  and 
he  spent  little  time  in  frivolity.  Still,  he 
was  kind  and  gentle  and  fond  of  children." 

Advice    to    n    Youug   Politician. 

The  conversation  here  turned  to  Jackson, 
and  Col.  Thompson  described  for  me  his 
inauguration  in  1829,  speaking  of  the  solem- 
nity with  which  he  kissed  the  Bible  and 
giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene.  Said 
he: 

"I  was  nineteen  years  old  at  that  time 
and  I  came  to  see  the  inauguration  with 
my  father.  Father  was  a  strong  Jackson 
men,  arid,  he  had  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  President.  I  did  not  agree  with 
father  as  to  his  political  sentiments,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  should  never  vote  for  a 
man  like  Jackson.  A  day  or  so  after  the 
inauguration  father  took  me  with  him  and 
vent  to  call  upon  the  President.  He  and 
Jackson  chatted  together  for  some  time, 
and  then,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
father  horrified  me  by  saying:  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to__  ask  you  to  give  some  advice 
to  my  son.  He  dees  not  hold  the  same 
views  concerning  you  as  I  do,  and  I  wish 
you  could  :<ay  something  to  keep  him  in 
the  traces  of  the  party.' 

"I  expected  a  reproof  from  Jackson,  for 
he  had,  you  know,  the  reputation  of  being' 
rather  revere  and  dictatorial.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  looked  at  me  with  a  smile,  which 
in  a  few  seconds  faded  into  seriousness, 
and  then  &aid:  'My  boy,  if  I  could  give  you 
any  advice,  it  would  be  to  think  for  your- 
self on  political  matters  and  to  always  act 
upon  what  you  honestly  believe  to  be 
right.'  President  Jackion  was,  indeed,  so 
kind  that  day  that  I  have  never  allowed 
myself  to  say  a  word  against  him.  He  was 
not  the  man  whom  the  world  knows  as 
'Old  Hickory.'  He  was  very  gentlemanly 
and  was  not  rough  in  manner  or  bearing. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  the  stories  of 
his  not  iiaving  written  his  own  inaugural 
are  untrue.  I  have  letters  in  my  possession 
frcm  President  Jackson  himself,  Andrew 
Jackson  I>onelson  and  others  which  show 
this  to  be  the  fact." 

FRANK  G.  CARPENTER 
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Reed,  John 
Thompson,  Rufus 


Two  Were  Reviewed  by  Eman- 
cipator While  in  Union 
•    Army 


Special  to  the  Evening  Ledger 

Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11.— Three 
Civil  War  veterans  are  alive  in 
Paulsboro  today  who  recall  seeing 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was 
PresiGent  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  were  soldiers  in  the  Union 
Army. 

Two  of  the  men,  John  Reed,  who 
is  89,  and  Rufus  Thompson,  86,  were 
members  of  the  same  company.  They 
are  the  only  survivors  of  Company 
E,  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment 
of  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  which  once 
consisted  of  101  men  from  the  Pauls- 
boro section. 

The  third  Paulsboro  Civil  War 
veteran  is  W.  D.  Turner,  80,  Pauls- 
boro Overseer  of  the  Poor,  who  ran 
away  and  enlisted  as  a  drummer  boy 
in  the  Seventy-second  Refiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  when  he 
was  10. 

Inspected  by  Lincoln 

All  three  men  recall  vividly  the 
times  they  saw  Lincoln — usually 
when,  he  inspected  their '  companies 
either  in  camp  or  in  Washington. 

Tuner,  who  had  seen  the  Civil 
Wartime  President  on  several  occa- 
sions, acted  as  a  guard  when  Lin- 
coln was  lying  in  state  after  he  had 
been  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

"The  Seventy-second  Regiment  was 
en  route  home  at  the  time  President 
Lincoln  was  shot,"  the  veteran  re- 
lated as  he  worked  in  a  small  toy- 
shop he  has  improvised  at  his  home, 
at  Broad  and  Pine  "streets  here. 

Camped  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

"As  the  troop  trains  reached  Bal- 
timore, word  was  flashed  of  the 
shooting  of  the  President.  Immedi- 
ately the  soldiers  of  our  regiment 
were  ordered  back  to  Washington 
for  guard  duty.  Our  regiment 
camped  along  Pennsylvania  avenue 
for  several  months." 

The  two  Civil  War  comrades,  Reed 
and  Thompson,  saw  Lincoln  when 
they  were  on  dress  parade  in  Wash- 
ington and  while  their  company  was 
stationed  at  Chain  Bridge  on  the 
Potomac  River. 

"Lincoln  was  about  the  ugliest 
man  I  ever  saw,"  said  Thompson, 
who  lives  with  his  wife  at  29  East 
Washington  street.  "However,  there 
was  something  about  him  that  at- 
tracted, both  men  and  women. 


Sons    Usually    With    Him 

■  He  was  always  serious  and  solemn 
when  he  was  reviewing  a  parade,  l 
JSS  saw  him  smile.  His  two  sons 
"ere  almost  always  with  him  when 
he  was  reviewing  a  company. 

P«ed  the  oldest  Paulsboro  vet- 
eran also  served  in  the  203d  Penn- 
sySnia  Regiment  after  he  had  been 
mustered  out  of  service  with  the 
New  Jersey  unit  after  ten  months 
service  He  was  wounded  twice  while, 
fighting  with  the  P^*f™ 
forces  in  the  swamplands  of  North 

'HMW  removed  to  Fort  Monroe, 
Vo"  to  recover.  Mr.  Reed  now  lives 
on'his  farm  on  the  Mantua  Grove 
road  a  few  miles  from  Paulsboro.  He 
'is  the  father  of  ten  children^ and has 
seventeen  grandchildren  and  fifteen 
great-grandchildren  living. 
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